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Colonial Furniture 


Dining Room Furniture 


has always been an important 
part of our business. The 
table shown here is one of our 
finest pieces and we can tur- 
nish chairs, sideboards, buffets 
and cabinets to match. 

Our line of genuine antique 
. Sheraton sideboards cannot be 
excelled and we invite inspec- 
tion. We wish to call par 
ticular attention to our choice cclleciien of articles suitable for wedding, 
anniversary or Christmas presents. A visit to our store will prove more 
than interesting. Write for one of our new catalogues. 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY, ™ 8o2t# starz sr. 


Mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 














Morris Chairs 


[ ‘HIS VERY COMFORTABLE CHAIR, without 

which no library, sitting room, or den is complete, ob- 

tains its name from the original inventor, the late William 
Morris—poet, author and designer. 

\fter a weary day in the city nothing is more comforta- 
ble than to seat oneself in a Morris Chair, to contem- 
plate and think or to read. 

We carry a fine line of Morris Chairs at lowest prices. 

Our nine floors of fine and medium furniture are 
worthy of your inspection. 

We are makers, therefore sell cheaper than any house 
in Chicago. 

Morris Chairs, .. $ 8.50 up 
Patent Rockers, . - $10.50 up 
Hall Benches, . . $ 8.50 up 
Brass Beds, - + «+ $13.50 up 


We Guarantee our Furniture. We use nothing but Best 
Hair in our Upholstery. 


BUY OF THE MAKER. 


John A. Colby & Sons, 


Store, 148-154 Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO Factory, 44-50 N. Elizabeth St. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


By OLIVER COLEMAN 
AHANDSOME BOOK illustrated with more than 150 half 


tone engravings of successful interiors. Bound in cloth 
with an ornamental cover design. 


RES Sar 


STYLE OF ILLUSTRATION USED IN “‘SUCCESSFUL HOUSES.” 


Mr. Oliver Coleman’s series of articles in THe Hovse 
BEAUTIFUL attracted wide attention, and the advance orders 
promise a large sale for the compilation of the articles in book 


form. 
SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


$1.50 at all Bookshops or sent postpaid 
by the Publishers, HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO. 
Eldredge Court, Chicago 
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THE COTTAGE HOMES OF LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET 


IKE many other members of the English aristocracy, Lady Henry 

Somerset has a penchant for rusticating in a simple abode. 

Often will she leave her stately castle of Eastnor to spend a few 

quiet weeks in one or the other of the cottage homes which she 

has had built, after her own ideas, on her estates at Reigate and Dux- 

hurst, both situated in Surrey, that most lovely of English counties. 

The two cottages are ‘admirable examples of distinct styles of cottage 

building. Reigate answers to what is termed a ‘‘gentleman’s cottage,’’ 

and is roomy and elegant in structure, while that of Duxhurst is in the 

style of a small rural abode, little larger than an ordinary laboring man 
would occupy. 

The quiet little town of Reigate, with its ruined castle and old-world 
history, nestling amongst the Surrey hills, and the country for some 
miles around, form one portion of Lady Henry Somerset’s ancestral 
estates. Her mansion of Reigate Priory is a picturesque eighteenth- 
century house standing on the site of a small Augustinian monastery. 
One of the most interesting interior fittings is a richly carved oak chim- 
ney-piece brought from Henry VIII’s palace of Nonsuch. The grounds 
of Reigate Priory are exceptionally beautiful, with the great spreading 
lawns and fine old trees. Here Evelyn, the diarist, loved to meditate, 
and one of the great elms will henceforth be famous in the history of 
the temperance movement as the tree under which Lady Henry sat one 
June afternoon and heard a voice calling her to leave the world of gayety 
and devote herself to the cause of humanity. That voice she instantly 
obeyed. It was some years after this incident that Lady Henry built 
Reigate Cottage on the verge of the Priory grounds, and for several 
years she lived there while the Priory was undergoing repairs, and grew 
so attached to it that she spent little time either at Eastnor Castle or at 
her London house in Gordon Square. 

It is approached from Reigate Station by a pleasant country road of 
half a mile. The house is double fronted, two stories high, with ordi- 
nary red-tiled, sloping roof and pointed gables. Creepers are fast cover- 
ing the walls. There is an old-fashioned flower garden in front, which 
in late spring is brilliant with golden wallflowers and blue-eyed forget- 
me-nots. A low white paling divides it from the road, and on the gar- 
den gate is painted ‘‘The Cottage.’’ Itis entered by a porched doorway, 
simple and rustic, and on either side the hall are the drawing and dining 
rooms. At the opposite end of the hall from the front entrance is a gar- 
den door, through the glass panels of which you get a glimpse of 
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THE COTTAGE AT REIGATE 


standard roses, purple clematis and waving trees. On the ground floor is 
also a small study and library opening on to the garden and the kitchen 
pantries and offices. There are two staircases: one leading from the back 
of the house and the other from the hall entrance. The front staircase is 
of dark polished wood, broad and handsome, and leads to airy landings 
out of which open four bedrooms of varying size. Above are two serv- 
ants’ attic rooms. 

The especial features of the cottage are the low, beamed ceilings and 
the wood paneling which covers the walls of the rooms to within about 
eighteen inches of the top, where it is met by a colored frieze. The 
paneling is white in the drawing-room, dark oak in the dining-room, 
and soft green in the library, which has the white ceiling also beamed 
in green. The high mantelpiece is of the same reposeful color, and is 
fitted with bookshelves to correspond with those around tbe walls. The 
ceilings and walls of the hall, staircases and landings are white, crossed 
in squares with dark wood. They present quite a study in black and 
white. All the windows of the cottage are long and narrow, with leaded 
panes, and several of the rooms have windows back and front, which 
makes them exceedingly bright. The back windows command a lovely 
view of the Priory grounds, which join the cottage garden. 

The foregoing description represents the house as it was originally 
built. Recently an additional wing has been added, to make it larger 
for the accommodation of Lady Henry’s son, Mr. Somers Somerset, who, 
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CoTTAGE AT DUXHURST 


since his marriage, has lived a great deal at the cottage. American 
readers will be interested to know that Mr. and Mrs. George Curzon 
(Miss Leiter of Washington) have been rusticating at Reigate Priory, 
preparatory to assuming their important vice-regal duties in India. Mrs. 
Curzon was charmed with the lovely Surrey scenery, and was to be seen 
daily driving about the lanes with her husband. Her infant daughter 
has recently been born at Reigate Priory. 

A drive of four miles through typical English rural scenery—white 
roads, bordered with turf, luxuriant hedgerows, cornfields and pasture 
land, avenues of tall trees and smiling orchards and cottage gardens— 
brings you to Lady Henry Somerset’s estate of Duxhurst, where she 
has erected a model industrial village as a home and reformatory for 
inebriate women. The village is beautifully situated in a green plateau 
surrounded by the ridge of the Surrey hills. Rustic thatched cottages 
are built down either side of what might be termed the village green, and 
crossing it at one end is a central hall, built in the same rustic style, and 
named after Frances Willard. Here some of the patients learn weaving 
and embroidery. Others tend flowers and vegetables under an experi- 
enced lady gardener. Not far away is the village church, where special 
services are held and are often conducted by Lady Henry herself. There 
is also a home for babies, the Bird’s Nest, and for waifs and strays from 
the London slums, who are brought in relays for a few weeks’ holiday 
in the country. A little removed from the village is the Manor House, 
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MODEL VILLAGE AT |] {URST 


where lady patients are received. But the spot with which we are prin- 
cipally concerned is the tiny cottage which Lady Henry has built for her 
own use when she is at Duxhurst. It is certainly one of the most per- 
fect little bits of architecture of its kind. 

It was built by Butler & Paul, the celebrated cottage house decorators 
of Norwich, in accordance with Lady Henry’s ideas. The cottage is 
approached by a white wicket gate, opening on to an old-fashioned red- 
tiled path, lined on either side with bright flower borders. It is only 
one story high, and is thatched with reeds from the Norfolk Broads, a 
much more picturesque and durable kind of thatch than the ordinary 
straw. The entrance is from a Gothic porch, with seats on either side, 
and a quaint lantern swinging from the roof. So cool and shady is it, 
with the greenery all around, that you would like to spend the live-long 
summer day there, gazing at the undulating meadows melting into the 
distant hill, your cheek fanned by the soft breeze; the air fragrant with 
the scent of the flowers which grow at your feet and all around the cot- 
tage walls; your senses lulled by the hum of bees and the distant song 
of the lark. But we must not stay longer in the porch, so lifting the 
latch of the simple wooden door we enter straight away the chief apart- 
ment of the cottage, a long, low room, which extends the full width of 
the building. The ceiling is white, with great beams of oak. The floor 
is simply covered with matting, relieved by colored rugs. The windows 
are small, but there are several of them. They have diamond panes, with 
deep window sills, whereon stand the pots of musk, fuchsias and gerani- 
ums, without which no semblance of an English cottage would be.com- 
plete. The curtains are white spotted muslin. A grandfather’s clock 
ticks in the corner, and by the great red-brick open fireplace, with its 
ancient dog-irons, stands the high-backed seat upon which three people 
might sit, but which would more comfortably accommodate two. It 
closely resembles the courting seat in Anne Hathaway’s cottage at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, which is said to date from the time of Shakespeare. Lady 
Henry, however, had her fireside seat made out of some handsome pieces 
of old wood earving which she had picked up. 
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The open fireplace is copied from a New England design, which Lady 
Henry saw at Miss Willard’s cottage in the Catskills. A quaint set of 
brasses stand about the hearth, and a genuine old brass warming-pan 
hangs by the side. The furniture of the room is very simple. The 
chairs have rush-bottomed seats and high backs. The sofas and lounges 
are covered with William Morris’s blue art chintz. There is a quaintly 
carved sideboard, in shape something like a kitchen dresser, with crock- 
ery shelves above, which Lady Henry brought from Brittany. The 
quaint old blue china dinner service which stands upon it was purchased 
in Boston. It is real Chinese ware, and was probably brought to Boston 





INTERIOR OF DUXHURST COTTAGE 


by traders. It is not kept for ornament, and is always used by Lady 
Henry. Simply framed pictures and portraits hang upon the walls, and 
one corner is devoted to portraits which were presented to Lady Henry 
during her tour in the United States. There hangs Whittier and 
Holmes, Mary Wilkins, Neal Dow, Abraham Lincoln, Julia Ward Howe, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Frances Willard and her mother. Several 
of the pictures have interesting autograph inscriptions beneath them, 
and that of Whittier has a piece of maple from his garden framed in 
along with it. 

Passing from the main apartment of the cottage, you enter the prin- 
cipal bedroom, which is brightly but very simply furnished. The pre- 
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vailing colors are white and pink. Instead of eumbrous dressing-tables 
and washstand, Lady Henry has artistic white painted wood fitments 
fixed in two corners of the room which serve to hold her toilet requisites. 
Leading out of this room is her maid’s bedroom, and the other back 
portion of the cottage contains kitchen, pantry, servant’s bedroom and 
visitor’s room, all most compact and convenient. The prevailing wood- 
work of the cottage walls are plain boards, clear varnished in green, a 
very inexpensive, artistic and cleanly style of decoration. When occu- 
pying this rustic abode her ladyship always wears a simple dress, with 
large white apron, and high white French cap, a kind of nurse’s uniform. 
SARAH A. TOOLEY. 





FRIEZE FOR BILLIARD Room 


COLORED RELIEF 


R. ROBERT ANNING BELL, an English illustrator of ability, 
M contributes an article to a recent issue of The Architectural 
Review, which offers some new and interesting suggestions for 
interior decoration. His subject is ‘“The treatment with color 
of ornament modeled in relief.’’ He has made a number of very success- 
ful experiments in the coloring of figure work in plaster or terra cotta, 
and the results are extremely beautiful. We reproduce several of his 
studies, and wish to call attention especially to their suitability for the 
decoration of various parts of the house. Colored relief is a form of art 
which offers itself, in a greater or lesser degree, as a new occupation for 
woman, which works for beauty and charm in the house more than 
almost any other craft within her reach. It is, of course, by no means 
an easy undertaking, and it requires a technical knowledge of modeling 
and drawing. But there are many who are studying in the innumerable 
art schools of the country who cannot and do not hope to become sculp- 
tors in the highest sense, and who will be glad of some decorative appli- 
cation of their skill. Mr. Anning Bell’s work which is reproduced here 
is, of course, ambitious. But figure work need not necessarily be 
attempted, although the frieze for billiard-room is not necessarily beyond 
the powers of many a self-styled amateur. And there is a wide range of 
conventionalized floral designs which would make charming decorations 
foraroom. A broad frieze in colored relief above a wainscoting would 
make a delightfully unusual room. 
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All this, of course, may be done by hired artists and workmen, and 
of course for the great majority the handicraft of others, chosen with 
taste and discrimination, is all that can be hoped for. But for those 
who can use their own hands in the decoration of their houses there 
is the possibility of 
making them not only 
pleasant, but absolute- 
ly individual. This, 
after all, is the great 
merit of the art—it 
is unhackneyed, inex- 
pensive and may be as 
beautiful as the skill 
of the worker allows. 
For beginners conven- 
tionalized flower de- 
signs offer the best 
opportunities; later on 
the figure work may be 
taken up. 

‘“‘The first necessity 
in attempting work of 
this kind,’’ says Mr. 
Bell, ‘‘is to realize the 
difference between 
modeling for color 
treatment and model- 
ing for its own sake. 
Many of the littie 
finesses and delicacies 
of surface, the losing 
of edges into the back- 
ground or into another 
form, are as much out 
of place in this sort of 
work as would be 
strongly varied planes 
and bold projection 
of parts. It seems to 
me to have more kin- 
ship with designing 
for stained glass than 
any other form of de- 
signing I can think of. 
The masses of color 
are the first things to MorarE axp CHILD 
be settled, and one has 
to remember that it is the shape of the mass as a whole rather 
than the outline of it which affects the eye. In modeling a head, for 
instance, one must remember that the hair, if it is to be colored at all 
strongly, will tell as a mass against the face and neck, and both will 
tell against the background; the proportion and shape of the mass of 
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hair, then, must be arranged for in relation to the size and shape of the 
face and neck, instead of treating the head as a whole in relation to the 
background. Again, as different parts of a dress and different materials 
will be colored differently, each must be looked at as a separate patch 
and designed accordingly. A piece of work which looks quite well from 
the sculptor’s point of view before it is colored, will often be found to 
have gone all to pieces when the color is applied. Skinny and angular 
forms will come out in places where they are most objectionable, and 
much that looked very charming in the plain state will have disappeared. 





FRIEZE: Music AND Da} 


‘‘Another very important point, to my mind, is that there should 
always be a distinct edge of modeling when there is to be an edge of 
color. To see two masses of color touching each other without any dif- 
ference of plane always gives an unpleasant feeling, I think, and should 
be avoided. This does not apply necessarily to patterns painted on dra- 
pery or elsewhere, or to work colored in a vague and floating manner, but 
it certainly does apply when the coloring is bold and rich. 

‘‘When the modeling is done, and east in plaster, a certain amount of 
work with the ordinary wooden modeling tools on the plaster seems to 
help the effect later on. I like to work on the faces and hands, and get 
a smoother surface on them than on the drapery; the work with the 
tools seems to close up the pores of the plaster, and so, when the color 
is applied, the texture of the flesh looks different, more ivory-like, than 
the rest of the work. Then the plaster must be stopped in order that it 
may take the paint properly. There are several ways of doing this; the 
best, as far as I know, is to work over it several times with rather a 
weak solution of shellac in methylated spirits. At first the plaster sucks 
the liquid up very quickly, then more slowly, and at last not at all; the 
spirit evaporates and the shellac is left. One can tell when the plaster 
is sufficiently prepared by a slight shine which comes here and there on 
the surface. Size also acts perfectly well as far as stopping the cast 
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goes, but I do not think it is hkely to be so permanent as the shellac, 
which seems to penetrate further into the cast; the size remains almost 
entirely on the surface, and in a damp atmosphere would, I fear, be 
likely to peel off. 

“The painting—ordinary artists’ oil-colors are what I have always 
used—is then begun; a good deal of effect is got by putting the color on 
strong and then wiping it off the raised surfaces; several coats of paint 
may be applied one over the other thinly, so that a pleasing broken 
effect is got. I think that the best quality of color is obtained when 
quite opaque passages are contrasted with transparent ones. If the 
whole thing is done with transparent color it is apt to look thin and 
smudgy, and if it is all opaque an unpleasant ‘‘back-door painting’’ 
effect generally results. It will be found that somehow the effect of col- 
ors on the plaster is often very different from those one is familiar with 
on canvas; so one has to feel one’s way with the work, and often a fail- 
ure to get an expected effect will suggest quite another and more attrac- 
tive one. A very rich and beautiful result is got by gilding parts of the 
plaster and painting over that; it gives, of course, a greater richness to 
even the most opaque color, and by glazing thinly in parts an infinite 
variety of sheeny gold and semi-lustrous effects can be obtained. 

“If, instead of being cast in plaster, the clay is fired, it can be pre- 
pared for painting in the same way as an artist’s canvas or panel. One 
has more command of the color, I think, on this material, and the sur- 
face is more sympathetic to the brush. It is, of course, very much 
heavier, and there is the usual risk in the firing, but otherwise I much 
prefer it.’’ JOHN CRANE. 








PRIZE COMPETITION 
HONORABLE MENTION 


LTHOUGH Mr. J. W. Case’s designs and plans were not judged 

A worthy of a prize award, they are nevertheless quite worthy of 

attention, for they are full of originality and suggestiveness. 

The house is planned for either town or country, with a prefer- 

ence for the latter. It might be built upon a thirty-foot lot by sacrific- 

ing the garden at the side, or if a suburban or country site allowed it, 
full advantage could be taken of sixty feet or more. 

Mr. Case has accepted unreservedly the principle that the main front 
of one’s house is better facing a garden than a public highway. The 
elevation which is here reproduced is taken from the side, and the garden 
is sketched in, so that one may understand the scheme of privacy. There 
is no attempt to cut the house completely off from the street, and the 
windows of the morning room give an uninterrupted view across a little 
plot of turf. But a wall even with the front of the house cuts off the 
view of the garden at the side, and one enters through an old-fashioned 
hooded gate. The garden is picturesquely broken up by terracing up 
one half with the earth excavated from the sunken half. A walk extends 
from the piazza straight down the middle to a stone seat built against 
the opposite wall. Four stone steps lead to the upper terrace lawn, 
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enclosed on two sides by a balustrade or a low hedge, and on the other 
two by the high brick wall, which gives partial seclusion from the street. 
Four steps lead to the lower terrace, which forms a charming little formal 
garden, with beds of flowers, box edges, and a fountain in the middle, 
which is rather quaintly called a ‘‘bird bath.”’ 

To this really delightful garden the house itself turns a long front. 
There is a certain sumptuous picturesqueness about Mr. Case’s exterior 
design. The carved figures over the piazza and the elaborate gable ends 
have a suggestion of the streets of some old German town. There are 
obvious faults. Although the proportions of the whole building are 
very good, the windows are so arranged that the two ends of the house 
are rather ill balanced. There is a curious lack of any fixed scheme 
about how the glass shall be put in the windows. Bull’s-eye glass set 
in lead, diamonds and squares in wood casements, and large panes filling 
half a window are used indiscriminately, with a very jumbled and hig- 
gledy-piggledy effect as the result. The flat hanging bay-window in 
the second story seems wholly unnecessary and quite out of harmony 
with the style of the building. 

The arrangement of the interior is very interesting, although it is 
somewhat eccentric and would not entirely suit a family whose habits 
did not conform to Mr. Case’s ideas of indoor life. For the dining- 
room is to be the center of the household’s life, a kind of combination of 
the ordinary living and dining rooms. Mr. Case himself is an eloquent 
apologist for his theory. He says: 

‘The dining-room shall be the heart and soul of this house, a dining- 
room filled with beauty and interest, extending a welcome every hour of 
the day—not the ordinary dining-room used but a few minutes three 
times a day, and then left with the solemn chairs staring at the dull 
table. 

‘The space for the table is large enough to gather about the board a 
few choice friends. Stretched the length of one side of the room, an 
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THE INGLE NOOK 


ingle nook welcomes when the snowy cloth has been removed from the 
mahogany table and the china once more gleams from behind the leaded 
glass of the buffet. A beam two feet down from the ceiling encloses the 
ingle nook, and with its shelf affords a resting place for bits of china 
whose gorgeous color shows against the dull color of the walls. 

‘The fireplace, with andirons, broad red face and quaint cupboard, 
occupies the center of the ingle nook. On both sides are seats covered 
with comfortable cushions, which invite to ease beneath the leaded case- 
ment windows next the bookcases with their closely packed shelves. 

‘‘Here is always a welcome, to books during the daylight, to story and 
church-warden when the dinner table is cleared, and on winter evenings 
to warmth and cheer and games about the mahogany table. 

“The other side of the dining-room is mullioned, the spaces filled 
with French casements opening to the floor, the lower half one panel of 
glass, the upper half a leaded casement opening out. 

‘‘Here, on a beautiful spring day, the entire side of the dining-room 
may be opened to the garden. For winter, when the snow lies piled 
without, the lower half of the casements may be filled with a moveable 
wainscot of wood, adding to the warmth and cheerfulness of the room 
with its rich brown color.”’ 

As put by Mr. Case the scheme of living is not without charm, and 
his house at any rate illustrates how plans may be adapted to the special 
needs and habits of the family which is to occupy the dwelling. 

After passing through the hooded gate into the garden, one enters 
the house across a broad piazza, half under the overhanging second 
story and half open to the sky. To the left of the entrance is a small 
wheel room, where the bicycles and other outdoor paraphernalia may be 
stored. The hallway, entered through a vestibule, is not large; it 
merely serves as a passageway. The designer has done wisely in not 
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VENETIAN GLASS 


WONDERFULLY successful survival of an ancient industry 

has made the beautiful glass of Venice well known everywhere. 

For a moderate price the casual ‘‘shopper’’ may purchase some- 

thing which as far back as 1495 Signor Coccio Sabellico described 

as ‘‘comprising all things that can attract or delight the eyes of man- 

kind.’’ But although the words “Venice glass’’ have a romantic sound 

in one’s ears, there are few who realize what a splendid and renowned 
craft they represent. 

No manufacture since classical times has gained such world-wide 
renown as did the product of the glass furnaces of Venice and Murano. 
Not only was Europe filled with it, but traders carried Venetian glass 
beads all along the wild trails of Africa, and the gorgeous potentates of 
the far East counted Venetian goblets and mirrors as precious objects 
for their treasuries. In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe was at the court of the 
Great Mogul, endeavoring to arrange a treaty for His Majesty of Eng- 
land, and bringing gifts to the Eastern ruler. While he was there an 
ambassador arrived from Persia, and the richness of the offerings he 
brought led Sir Thomas to despair of the success of his own cause. For 
the Persian, he says, bore ‘‘seven mirrors of Venice, so fair and beauti- 
ful that my heart sank within me on seeing them.’’ Earlier than this 
Captain John Hawkins reports that in the treasury of the Great Mogul 
there were two hundred Venetian ‘‘glasses and rich cups.’’ 

The beginnings of the art are hidden in the hazy centuries of early 
Venetian history. Native writers assert a beginning was made in the 
fifth century. During those distracted years refugees from the mainland 
were constantly flying to the island settlement at the head of the Adri- 
atic, and it is quite possible that practitioners of such a well-known craft 
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would have found their way thither. Venice was suited to the glass- 
maker’s art; there was an abundance of fine sand and marine plants in 
plenty, yielding alkalis. But documentary evidence begins only in 1083. 
Zanetti, the curator of the Correr Museum at Murano, and the head of the 
municipal school of design, discovered in the archives of that city the 
trade regulations of that date concerning glass-making. Before this 
time there was mosaic work done in Venice and its surrounding islands. 
St. Cyprian’s in Murano had mosaics of the ninth century in it, and a 
mosaic in St. Mark’s depicting the transportation of the saint’s body 
from Alexandria in Egypt to Venice was undoubtedly done early in the 
eleventh century, but probably by Byzantine artists. Venice, lying as 
she did on the Eastern boundary of Western civilization, had always felt 
powerfully the influence of Constantinople and its late Greek art; and 
when the Byzantine capital fell in 1206, many Greek artists fled to find 
homes in Venice. Numerous glass-makers among them gave a fresh 
impulsion to the growing Venetian industry, and shortly it assumed such 
proportions that the Grand Council undertook to regulate it. In 1275 an 
edict was proclaimed prohibiting the exportation of sand or anything 
needed in the manufacture of glass. Not even broken bits of glass could 
be sent to foreign states. The furnaces of the glass-makers grew to be 
so numerous that they were con- 
sidered a menace to the city, and 
for fear of fire they were all 
transferred to Murano, a small 
island town lying close to Ven- 
ice, in the lagoon to the north of 
the city. Only afew small man- 
ufacturers were allowed to stay 
in the city proper, and then only 
on the condition that there 
should be fifteen paces between 
their factories and the surround- 
ing houses. Thus Murano be- 
came the center for five centur- 
ies of an industry that was 
known in three continents. 

Never was a secret more jeal- 
ously guarded by a watchful 
government than that of the glass 
manufacture. All through the 
fourteenth and fifteenth -centur- 
ies the Venetians issued edicts 
to prevent workmen from going 
abroad. In 1495 it was enacted 
that ‘‘if any workman carries 
this art to a foreign country he 
shall first have an order to re- 
turn. If he obeys not, all his 
nearest relatives shall be put in 
prison; if in spite of this he 
obstinately remains abroad, an 
emissary shall be charged to kill FILIGREE GLASS 
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him.’’ This was no idle romancing, for the vengeance of the republic 
did, from time to time, strike down vagrant glass-blowers. Two men 
whom the Emperor Leopold had tempted into Germany were killed, 
and a certain Paoli, who had wandered, with his daughter, into distant 
Normandy, found death there, he and the girl both being stabbed with 
a dagger marked ‘‘Traitor.’’ 

At home everything was done to keep the glass-makers content. The 
craft was almost ennobled, and the most aristocratic Venetian families 
gave their daughters in marriage to glass manufacturers. The guilds 
were protected by the strictest rules concerning apprenticeship, and no 
foreigner was allowed to become a member of the craft. 

Of course, in spite of the utmost precautions, there were small fac- 
tories outside Venice. Glass was made in Mantua, and a small colony 
of Venetians practiced the art upon the Upper Loire in France. In 1621 
James Howell visited Venice and Murano, and wrote in the quaintest kind 
of extravagance of the places and their products of glass. On his return 
a small factory was established in London with Venetian workmen. It 

was on Broad Street, and in this century, when ex- 
cavations were being made there for a railway, frag- 
ments of glass cups, scent bottles, and so forth, were 
brought to light. 

Besides the manufacture of glass vessels, there 
were two other branches which grew to extraordi- . 
nary fame. In the fifteenth century mirror-making 
was started in Venice, and for a long time the city 
had almost a complete monopoly of the trade, in 

spite of the attempts of foreign powers 
to steal its secret. By 1664 the exports 
to France alone amounted to 130,000 
crowns. Colbert finally sueceeded in 
discovering the Venetian secrets of the 
craft, and immediately prohibited the 
importation into France of mirrors from 
Venice. The mo- 
nopoly was finally 
broken, and a little 
over a century later 
there was only one 
small factory in 
Murano devoted to 
mirror-making. 
But while the 
monopoly lasted 
Venice made won- 
derfully gorgeous 
mirrors, adorning 
them sometimes 
with gold and jew- 
els. Such were the 
gifts which the 
republic sent to 
OLD MuRANO GLASS royal personages 
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as the most precious things 
within its power. Marie 
de Medicis was presented 
with a mirror, which cost 
$30,000. 

The bead industry car- 
ried the products of Ven- 
ice farther perhaps than 
any other branch of the 
art of glass-making. It 
was Marco Polo who first 
advised that the Venetians 
should follow the old trad- 
ing routes of the Pheeni- 
cians, and that they 
should make beads to ex- 
change with the savage 
tribes encountered. So 
Venice made beads for 
rosaries and for trading, 
and the trade increased 
up to the present century 
until its proportions were 
astonishing. In the eigh- 
teenth century 562 varie- 
ties of beads were made, 
and the weekly manufac- 
ture was 44,000 pounds. 
At the beginning of this 
century 400 to 500 chests 
of 1,000 pounds each were MODERN GLASS 
sold yearly in Cairo. 

But it is mainly of the cups, vases and drinking vessels that one 
must speak when the real beauties of Venice glass are to be celebrated. 
The glass, in the past and in the present, represents the most wonderful 
achievements of the glass-blower’s art. Technically it triumphs con- 
stantly over the seemingly impossible. While the material is extremely 
fragile, it is so extraordinarily light and thin, and the skill of the blow- 
ers is so great that no shape or design is too fantastic to be attempted. 
Things which would be ridiculous executed in any other medium seem 
only whimsical in this. For example, a small sea-horse, rearing, deli- 
eately bears on its head a large thin beaker-like shell, and the whole 
thing is so extraordinarily like a bubble in its thinness and its shifting 
colors that one forgets quite to talk of constructive strength, and to ask 
whether the base is at all adequate to support the top. This wayward- 
ness of design, if one may use the phrase, has always been a character- 
istic of Venice glass. René Francois, who was the chaplain of Louis 
XIII in 1610, writes quaintly of Murano filling Europe with fantasies 
in wine. People drank down, he says, ships, gondolas, pyramids, 
steeples, whales and lions full of wine. 

But not all Venetian glass is of this fantastic design. The earliest 
specimen known is the marriage cup in the Correr Museum at Murano. It 
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is said to have been made by Boroviero in 1450. It is of clear glass with 
figures on it enameled in gold and colors. All such vessels, enameled 
with armorial bearings, figures of saints or grotesques, belong to the fif- 
teenth or early sixteenth century. Besides this variety there are five 
other classes into which one may divide Venetian glass. They are: 
Objects of clear white or colored glass, ornamented by threads of color 
(an example of this is the bell in the picture on page 210) ; crackled glass, 
made by sudden cooling of the half-blown mass, a variety in vogue during 
the sixteenth century; marbled glass, made to imitate various stones, a 
somewhat inartistic and 
unsuccessful variety made 
during the seventeenth 
century; mosaic glass, 
and filigree or lace glass, a 
specialty of the seventeenth 
century. Modern glass im- 
itates all these kinds, but it 
is the curiously twisted and 
ornamented filigree glass 
which is most familiar to 
us nowadays. 

Until the eighteenth 
century Venice stood in 
splendid superiority over 
the whole .world, and dis- 
tinguished visitors to the 
city prized nothing so much 
as arare bit of her glass- 
ware. But partly on ac- 
count of the competition of 
Bohemia through that cen- 
tury, the popularity of 

MARRIAGE CUP AND OTHER FIFTEENTH scene aes Mle ae 

faerie = the fall of the republic 

there was almost nothing 
left but the bead-makers. 
The last celebrated artist, Briati, died in 1772. 

The revival of the industry makes an interesting story. The art 
never quite died out in Murano. Here and there some old workman 
kept alive the traditions of the old-time craft. In 1838 some exquisite work 
was done by Radi. It is now in the South Kensington Museum in Lon- 
don. And in 1842 Bussolin and Bigaglia did some admirable small 
pieces, which were sold to dealers, by whom, it may fairly be suspected, 
they were resold as genuine antiques. But there was no real revival 
until the Abbé Zanetti began his work of research. Old fragments of 
glass dredged up from Murano’s canals were analyzed and experimented 
with, old models and designs were studied, and for years Zanetti devoted 
his learning and his time to the labor of rediscovering a half-lost art. 
Public interest and pride were awakened in what had once been the glory 
of the city. The Correr Museum was founded in Murano, and the 
municipality established a school of design, to be conducted with espe- 
cial reference to the glass manufacture. In Venice in 1858 it was 
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decided to restore the mosaics of St. Marks, and old Radi applied for the 
concession. About this time there became associated with Radi a Dr. 
Salviati, formerly a lawyer of Vicenza, who had determined to devote 
himself to the development of the growing glass industry. It was 
largely through his efforts that England and America came to know of 
the new glass, and for a while the English public knew all Venetian 
glass as ‘‘Salviati.’”’ The show-rooms of the company on the Grand 
Canal are well-known to all tourists. 

The manufacture is still carried on for the most part at Murano, and 
it has brought prosperity to a town which had dwindled from the 30,000 
population of its palmy days to a bare 5,000. The process of glass- 
making is one of the show sights of Venice. Machinery has done noth- 
ing for the glass-blower. The glowing lump of molten glass is still held 
at the end of his blowpipe, and with tongs and pincers he picks up and 
applies the bits of glass of other colors which form the ornaments of the 
piece he is making. His assistant is generally a small boy, for the lads 
of Murano are apprentices by the age of nine. They work in the fac- 
tories, attend the school of design, and hope to be full-fledged workmen 
when they are sixteen years old. 

The modern glass is extremely light, and this is caused by the 
absence of lead. The old Venetians once sent to the famous river Belus, 
in Asia Minor, for sand. Their modern followers bring all theirs from 
Torpea, on the Calabrian coast, from Fontainbleau and Marseilles. The 
soda comes from America, and the oxides for coloring from Germany 
and England. The mixing of the glass is a most delicate process. It is 
said to be impossible to get two pots of glass of exactly the same color, 
and the workmen attribute this to the influence of the sun and the 
atmosphere. 

The modern glass-makers are constantly experimenting in reproduc- 
tions of ancient models. The celebrated murrhine of Rome, the glass of 
Pheenicia, and all the fine work of medieval Venice has been copied in 
the Murano workshops. Layer and cameo glass have been produced, and 
the Venetian glass industry is now one of the foremost of artistic crafts 
in the world. DONALD WARREN. 











SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


HAT the revival of Colonial architecture has been one of the most 
helpful things that could have happened in America no one can 
doubt. The Romanesque style in both public and domestic archi- 

tecture, which was due to Richardson’s work and influence, had 

taught many valuable lessons. Even the part of the public which was 
farthest from having any professional knowledge of architecture and 
designing learned something of what is meant by honesty of construc- 
tion and material. Useless and meaningless ornament was seen to be 
worse than nothing, and the constructive features of a house were found 
to be in themselves the most important part of apy decorative scheme. 
But as time went on artists and the public as well began to feel that 
the houses of Richardson and his followers were almost too heavy. It 
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remained for the Colonial revival to bring into our domestic architecture 
a certain lightness, elegance and real distinction which had not come 
with the Richardson Romanesque. 

The danger, of course, in the development of any architectural 
movement is when it has been accepted and made fashionable. And 
during the past few years the persistent erection of good, bad and indif- 
ferent Colonial houses has threatened to become extremely monotonous. 
All Colonial houses are not good, nor are all good houses Colonial. As 
a style the architecture of our great-great-grandfathers is so chastely 
simple and beautiful that now it has returned it can never again go com- 
pletely out of fashion. But there are plenty of other available styles. 

The country house which has been chosen for this issue of THE 
House BEaAvuTiFUL has been selected because, although it is quite free 
from eccentricity, it is nevertheless rather out of the line of the rank 
and file of houses built during the last few years. 

The house brings memories of the English country, rather than of 
the streets of Salem or old Portsmouth. It is built of brick, with a dia- 
mond traced by darker bricks ornamenting the upper stories. The roof 
is of red tiles, and the color is so rich and so picturesque that one can- 
not but wonder at the infrequency of the use of the material by Ameri- 
can builders. The exterior woodwork, instead of being painted, is 
stained a dark brown, and the result is a much softer and more restful 
tone than could be secured in paint. We are so little accustomed to give 
much time and thought to the color of our houses that a house which 
is a warm glowing patch on the green landscape is a surprise. Color is 
usually applied in the form of paint on the exterior of a wooden house; 
and bright paint often means only crude color. It is only when brick or 
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stone is used that the real beauty of the material makes its color a real 
delight. If for no other reason it is unfortunate that American domestic 
architecture is so largely a question merely of wood construction. 

The exterior view which is the frontispiece of this issue, shows the 
beautiful proportions of the house. It is admirably balanced, and yet 
the two ends are sufficiently unlike to give life and variety to the facade. 
The windows are especially well placed. They are dignified windows and 
they are picturesque as well. The square panes of glass in their white 
frames have a quaint and comfortable look, but there is nothing friv- 
olous or foolish about them. And the struggle for picturesqueness has 
more often brought about horrible results in windows than in any other 
part of our houses. 

The veranda, with its strong wood posts and balustrade, and its far- 
reaching view over the fields and woodlands of a gently rolling country, is 
in fair weather a real room. With the terrace and its balustrade, which 
are a mere continuation of the veranda, there is a long cool stretch of 
great square brown tiles. A few gay rugs are spread; there are com- 
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fortable wicker chairs, a bench built against the wall, convenient tables, 
plants here and there, and a moose’s head hanging against the bricks. 

The main entrance to the house and the carriage drive are on the 
other side of the house. One passes directly into the hall, which is an 
irregularly shaped room, at the farther side of which French windows 
open upon the veranda. The walls are covered with a crimson burlap, 
and the beams of the ceiling, the door casings and the pillars and balus- 
trades of the staircase are stained the dark brown which was used for the 
exterior woodwork. It gives one a pleasant sense of symmetry and 
continuity of style to find the design of the staircase, with its rail and 
wainscoting, the same as that of the railing which enclosed the roof of 
the veranda. There are tables for hats and coats, a few chairs anda 
plant or two to make the room seem a little furnished. But in the main 
it is a clear passageway, depending for its beauty on the glowing red of 
its wall, the dusky shadows of the studded ceiling, the simple strength 
of the staircase, the sheen of the great Oriental rugs on the floor, and the 
vista through the windows. 


THE HALL 
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THE FIREPLACE 


At the right one enters the drawing-room. The house, although it is 
of ample size, contains few rooms. This drawing-room is reception and 
living room at once. It is large and airy, and during the hot days its 
cool spaciousness and the restful leaf-green of its walls will make it as 
delightful a retreat as even a forest glade might be. The ceiling con- 
tinues the dark beams of the hallway, but the casings of the doors and 
windows are painted an ivory white. Along one stretch of wall low 
bookeases are built, only four shelves high, with here and there a vase 
standing on the top. A big mahogany table for reading or writing 
stands a little beyond the center of the room, and a big shaded light 
hangs from the ceiling directly over it. There are two kinds of chairs 
in the room, comfortable mahogany ones of good design and great arm- 
chairs and a couch fitted with flounced covers of a gay flowered cretonne, 
with bright colors on a cream ground. The windows are curtained with 
ruffled swiss, hanging straight down and almost dazzlingly fresh against 
the white bars of the windows and the white casings. Even without the 
fireplace and the ingle nook, the room would be eminently habitable. 
But the kind of alcove in which the chimney has been put makes the 
most wonderful place for the cool nights of spring and autumn, or if the 
owners of the house find it hard to leave the countryside, for the bit- 
terest nights of an Illinois Christmas week. The walls and the floor of 
this alcove are of pressed brick—the softest red imaginable. The fire- 
place itself is not excessively large, big enough, however, for a rousing 
wood fire that shines out on a shaggy polar bear’s skin which lies 
stretched out on the red floor. A dark shelf, with a closet at either 
end, extends over the fireplace opening. Leaded glass in windows at 
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THE DINING Room 


both sides gives light, and there are two upholstered and cushioned 
benches built against the wall. Small chairs may be drawn close to the 
fire if the benches seem too far away and if one can resist the lure of the 
white fur on the floor. 

If, instead of turning to the right upon entering the house, one wan- 
ders away to the left, past a little sitting-room or den that is called the 
office, one comes to the dining-room. To give variety to the house this 
room is decorated in light colors. The white wainscoting reaches almost 
to the tops of the windows; indeed, there is only a small transom-like 
part of the window rising above the white paneling. The broad frieze 
which occupies all the remaining wall space is frescoed in a delightful 
design of pink and cream color on a dull blue background. This color- 
ing is repeated in the lovely tiles of the fireplace. In the top row of 
panels of the wainscoting etchings are sunk, framed in white and exactly 
fitting into the places where they hang. These pictures are put around 
the whole room. There are few ornaments in the room, but the silver 
and glass in the sideboard serve as such. There is no center light hang- 
ing from the ceiling of the room, it being intended that the table shall 
be lighted by candles or lamps standing on it. The side brackets, or 
‘‘electroliers,’’ are, however, worthy of notice here, as elsewhere through 
the house. They are sensible and graceful in design, and they are put 
in the right places. There is not a single light high up against the 
ceiling or unshaded. 
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Opening off the hall is a little room called the office, a pleasant 
glimpse of which is to be had in the picture here printed. Its walls 
were tinted, Mrs. Ely says, from a nasturtium which she gave the paint- 
ers as a model. The side wall is in a red, shading toward the orange, 
and the ceiling in yellow. The gun rack, the deer’s head and the simple 
table with bottle, pitcher and glasses, indicate that the room is half den, 
half office, in which the master of the house may transact the business 
of the farm which is connected with the establishment, and which sup- 
plies it with milk, fresh eggs, vegetables and fruit. 

The bedchambers of the upper floor are dainty, with light flowered 
papers, white woodwork and ruffled curtains, and the bathrooms immac- 
ulate with white tiling and porcelain tubs. To many women the charm- 
ing upstairs suite of sitting-room and bedroom will seem the greatest 
luxury which could possibly be offered a favored guest. 

The other bedroom, with its low dressing-table and its cheval 
glass, is a delightful 
place, especially for a 
woman. The paper on 
the walls is a striped 
chintz pattern, and the 
windows have not only 
colored curtains, but, 
showing beneath them, 
white curtains, which 
are next the panes. The 
two white and brass 
beds have covers beau- 
tifully embroidered ina 
bold design in white, 
and at their foot, in 
what is almost the con- 
ventional place for this 
piece of furniture, is a 
couch-sofa. The man- 
telpiece has a broad ex- 
panse of creamy tile, 
but is unfortunately 
partly concealed by a 
somewhat meaningless 
piece of drapery thrown 
over one corner. 

The credit for the 
architecture of this suc- 
cessful house is due to 
Mr. Jarvis Hunt, and 
for the decorations to 
Mrs. Arthur Ely, whose 
good fortune it is to be 
its mistress. 

OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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FARMHOUSE INERIOR SKANSEN MUSEUM 
SWEDISH TAPESTRIES 
(): of the most charming exhibits in last year’s exposition at 


Stockholm was the Skansen Open-Air Museum, on a little bit 

of rolling woodland near the exposition grounds. Here Dr. 

Hazelius, the founder of the well-known Northern Museum, 
had arranged a kind of concentrated picture of the development of the 
Scandinavian people. One wandered through miniature meadow and 
forest, from village to village, from the huts of coal-miners to the rich 
farm houses of the peasantry, and one could easily picture to oneself that 
the old-time inhabitants were passing to and fro busied with their 
ancient occupations. And in the quaint old cottage rooms with their 
slanting roofs, skylight windows and smoke-blackened timbers there 
was nothing which aroused more interest and gave more pleasure than 
the various examples of old tapestries, hangings and coverings for the 
old-fashioned beds built against the wall, window curtains and cushions 
for benches and chairs. For centuries, even as late as the middle of our 
own century, the Swedish housewife kept woven stuffs to cover the walls 
and the furniture of her home, if not every day at least on festal occa- 
sions; and this old Swedish tapestry is of great interest and beauty. It 
has the most curious resemblance to the works of Oriental and the 
southern Slav races, both in weave and design. And yet, in spite of 
researches and study, little that is absolutely definite can be known con- 
cerning these foreign influences. In the case of one piece of Swedish 
tapestry there was considerable discussion at Munich a few years ago as 
to whether it had been woven before or after the discovery at Achmin, 
in Upper Egypt, of certain ancient woven pieces; so close was the resem- 
blance in the patterns. But it turned out that the Swedish workman 
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was only copying the pattern of an old piece of tapestry woven in his 
own country in the middle ages. Two varieties only of old tapestry bear 
frank traces of their foreign origin. ‘‘ Finnvaek,’’ which was the name 
for a style belonging to the sixteenth century, betrays an eastern origin 
in its name, as well as in the traces of Byzantine influence in its pat- 
terns. It is a double woven tapestry in which the color of the back- 
ground forms a pattern on the reverse of the fabric. 

‘‘Flamsk’’ is the name for the tapestries after the Flemish fashion 

which were produced 
= = during the sixteenth 
century. Workmen 
from Flanders were 
brought to Stockholm 
in 1540, and for nearly 
a century the closely 
and laboriously woven 
tapestries of their 
native land were pro- 
duced in Sweden. 
There was a tremen- 
dous gain in technical 
knowledge of the 
weaver’s art, but after 
a while the peasant ar- 
tisans returned to the 
old patterns, and the 
Flemish influence re- 
mained only in certain 
heraldic animal figures 
of the middle ages, 
which were constantly 
woven in. But the 
day has gone by when 
these beautiful old 
tapestries may be se- 
cured easily. They are 
still to be found, oc- 
easionally, in the 
chests of the wealthy 
a eee «€©6 peasant farmers, but 
' they are being con- 
SwEpDIsH Room IN A WIESTBADEN VILLA stantly bought and 
placed in museums and 
private collections. The modern tapestry, on the contrary, is now made 
in large quantities, and it often copies the rarest specimens of medieval 
work. Itis not expensive, and is an unusual and interesting form of 
decoration. 

It is eurious to know that this modern tapestry manufacture has been 
made possible by the earnest efforts of a little band of women who 
wished to find some worthy and artistic occupation for the peasant and 
farmer women of their country. By the middle of this century cheap 
machine-made cloths had been introduced to such an extent that house- 
hold weaving was fast becoming a lost art, and only the old tapestries, 
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carefully preserved for festi- 
vals, remained to show that 
Sweden had once possessed so 
delightful a household craft. 
The first steps towards a 
revival were made when a 
young artist, Jakob Kulle, 
came to Stockholm in the early 
sixties with a collection of old 
tapestries which he had gath- 
ered in the country around his 
home. In Stockholm he found 
~ some few enthusiastic admirers 
of his old fabrics who joined 
with him in a dream of some 
modern revival of the old 
handicraft. Attempts were 
made in embroidery and also 
in weaving. It was discovered 
that in half-forgotten corners 
of the country the weaver’s 
art was not quite a lost one. 
In 1873, at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, an exhibit of Swedish tapestries was made, and was so much 
admired and praised that the philanthropic and artistic Baroness Sophie 
Adlersparre Leijonhufvud was led to make a systematic attempt to 
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encourage the industry. She formed, with several of her friends, the 
‘‘ Handarbetets Vaenner’’—Friends of Handicraft. Jakob Kulle was 
made their agent, and, returning to his home, he brought back to Stock- 
holm many old tapestries and also weavers. Tottering old women, who 
had supposed that they had outlived their usefulness, were suddenly set 
to teaching the girls of a village what they remembered of weaving. A 
school of designing and weaving was established in Stockholm, and in a 
few years the old-time art was fairly on-its feet again. Not only did the 
women of the peasantry study, but it became the fashion for the ladies 
of the capital to weave. The working women from the country, after a 
period of study in Stockholm, return to their homes and spread the 
knowledge of the industry among the girls of the villages; so that the 
weaver’s craft may be said to be again installed at the country fireside. 
And in the city a brisk, modern and enthusiastic school of young design- 
ers find an outlet for their originality in tapestry designs. 
FLETCHER BELL 





A MAN’S ROOM 


HE problem of the decoration of men’s rooms is approached by 
men themselves with trepidation, and is delegated to women 
with an almost equal fear. For a man has an almost morbid 
terror of living in a womanish*room. Yet if he plans its dec- 

oration himself, he is inclined to believe it will be inartistic. And in 
truth, the suecessful man’s room is rare, especially when the problem 
is complicated, as it so often is, by the necessity of combining sitting- 
room and bedroom. The room here presented shows how one man 
solved the problem. 

The room is just an ordinary fourth-story front of an ordinary New 
York house, and has three windows. 

The ceiling is only ten feet from the floor, and for some six feet the 
wall is papered in a rather light shade of brown cartridge paper, which 
in tone slightly inclines to olive. The frieze, which is three feet in 
depth, is of Japanese matting,straw-colored, with large figures in deep, 
dull green. The ceiling is of an intricate design, in dull olive on a cream 
ground, and the cornice is tinted in this color. 

The weapons, to the left of the mantel, are hung against a piece of 
dark blue India print, the mantel itself being partly hidden by a seat 
immediately in front, and a couple of good posters. The table-desk is of 
old oak bound in dull brass, and the chair used for writing is almost 
hidden by a generous divan (with ends to hold the pillows) which is 
placed across one of the windows in the ‘‘bay.’’ 

Hung on the India print, and very much at random, are a couple of 
old silhouettes, an old miniature, a photograph held in place by a curious 
sword from China, an old Malay shield, a relic-box of the Middle Ages, 
and a large bunch of peacock feathers. 

A few books, an old pewter inkstand, a small cabinet of the George 
II era, surmounted by a few small pieces of Greek glass, Roman lamps 
and bronzes, and a skull containing tobacco are on the table. Stuck 
through the brass handle on the side is a rapier of Toledo make. 
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A Man’s Room 


A Moorish sword-rack over the mantel on the frieze holds a few 
weapons of revolutionary interest. 

A large tray of Indian brass resting on six mahogany legs, holds a 
Buddhist temple-box of curious workmanship, a few pieces of old china, 
containing cigarettes, ete., and a bottle of old blown glass. 

The presence of the bed in the room grew to be rather objectionable, 
and as the idea of sleeping on the divan and then having to cover it and 
arrange the pillows in the daytime did not seem attractive, the owner 
turned his mind to devising some scheme to hide it. The result of a day 
or two of thought, a little personal work and an outlay of about twenty 
dollars was an arrangement of beams and burlap tapestry which the 
owner calls, for want of a better name, a Gothic bedstead. It was found 
that the cost would be considerably lessened by having the beams made 
hollow and of poplar wood. The wood chosen took a dark oak stain very 
well, and the beams look as well as if they were solid. 

To relieve the plain appearance of the square dark beams, holes one- 
eighth of an inch deep were bored in the top beam above each of the 
upright ones and jewels of opalescent glass one inch in diameter backed 
with small pieces of gold-leaf, were set in. The effect was both barbaric 
and rich. 

The work of setting in the jewels was easy, and the jewels themselves 
were procured from a stained glass shop for two cents apiece. 

The curtains of Gothie design are in different tones of dull green. 
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THE ‘“‘GoTHic BEpD”’ 


Two silver sconces from Nuremberg, hung on either post, break the 
monotony of the dark, square lines. The wall back of the bed is hung 
with burlap of the same design asthe curtains. The top is entirely open to 
the ceiling, and the curtains push back far enough not to exclude air. 
By means of this bed the great and almost insurmountable difficulty is 
met of furnishing such a combination sitting and sleeping room. A 
woman’s bedroom may be made a kind of boudoir very easily, but the 
daintiness which this involves seems quite out of place in a man’s bed- 
chamber. If he is to use the room merely to sleep in, it should be 
simple, almost bare, and then it will be quite cheerless as a lounging 
room. If, on the other hand, in a room rather richly colored and uphol- 
stered a simple iron or even wood bed is placed, one gets the sensation 
of an abominably stuffy and close sleeping room, and the result is 
equally bad when one thinks of the room as a sitting-room or den. The 
introduction of a folding-bed is a common and an exceedingly bad way 
out of the difficulty. The folding-bed is bad because it is a cheat, and to 
this inherent fault the manufacturers have added all the horrors of bad 
designing, applied papiér-mache carving, grill work and flashy mirrors. 
The bed in this room is a peculiarly successful compromise. Its sug- 
gestion of rather gorgeous picturesqueness makes it fit in where a simple 
brass bed would never go. And it is actually a well-aired and comfort- 
able sleeping place. HENRY D. STOKES. 
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T is usual for those who preseribe rules for young or inexperienced 
housekeepers to begin by presupposing them to be equipped with 
every implement, fitting and facility for their vocation, and then to 
advocate the neatest system of precise economics, by which—given 

this perfect equipment—a house may slide, in well-oiled grooves, on to 
order and happiness on next to nothing a year. It is perhaps to this 
method of procedure that many of the housekeepers’ manuals owe their 
failure, and the housekeepers who study them their discouragement. 

The reverse of this system should be employed actually. For there 
are many thousand more housekeepers who have to make ends meet, 
with imperfect and possibly precarious means, and necessarily, there- 
fore, a household outfit with many gaps in it—than there are those who 
start with a faultless array of weapons to meet the foe—as the general 
run of house servant may be conceded to be. For whatever you have 
or don’t have, your entering maid or man is antagonized, be sure; and 
it takes weeks to make her or him feel on friendly territory and off the 
defensive. 

The really practical } 1andbook for housekeepers would show them 
how to manage without full outlay; how to cook without every modern 
utensil known to the shops; how to make old brooms sweep clean, and 
delicate table-linen endure by care. That is the last thing these books 
do. An expensive equipment, according to the manualists, is the first 
requisite to successful living; and yet in some families, ‘‘outlays are 
dangerous’’ (to paraphrase a proverb), and the family could sooner fly 
than replenish its whole stock of things. 

There are many housekeepers fortunately who find it more wholesome 
initiation for a new domestic to let her start in with old utensils, hoping to 
make her more economical; for servants are shrewd, and have a way of 
divining that brand-new outfits augur a kind of fear of them, and act accord- 
ingly. They demand everything they can think of. Irish handmaids, 
popularly accredited (along with the rest of their race) with the gift of 
blarney, are singularly frank, even to abruptness, in criticising your 
accoutrements. ‘‘I never seeakitchen so bare of things,’’ says Bridget, 
contemptuously; or, ‘‘There ain’t one o’ thim pans fit to use.’’ While 
Jane, the housemaid, complains bitterly of the scarcity of dish-towels 
and dusting-cloths, and wants a new carpet-sweeper before she has been 
in the house five minutes 

How to find the golden medium, to help the housekeeper of more than 
average means without discouraging those who have less than they like 
to manage upon, or insulting the shabby-genteel, keeping up appearances 
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on next to nothing, and doing it with courage and grace, is our problem. 
We have solved it, or tried to do so, by taking for granted that the 
American household service, as generally conceded, consists of a pair of 
women-servants—cook and housemaid—who divide the work of the 
family; that in case of the family’s consisting of more than four, a 
laundress is ‘‘had in,’’ or the men’s shirt and extra starched clothes are 
‘put out;’’ that the family lives comfortably and well, entertains some- 
what, and manages by a little extra assistance on great occasions to give 
small evening parties, five-o’clock at homes, and dinners. That it is 
safe, in short, to call the small establishment of two domestic servants 
the average American retinue, and to proceed accordingly, at any rate, 
until we have treated the subject. Then it will be time to consider larger 
ménages. 

Now, according to the housekeepers’ manuals and recipe books—to 
revert to that infuriating theme—every mistress of a house is supposed to 
see that her kitchen contains all kinds of pots, pans, boilers, steamers, 
colanders, fine and large sieves, bain-maries and baking-dishes. If she 
has a chafing-dish given her for Christmas, and sets out to give a simple 
supper with it, she is brought to a halt by the first recipe’s requiring 
two chafing-dishes and six or eight bowls of graded sizes, together with 
every kind of wooden handled spoon and fork known to furnishing 
departments. One would think sometimes that the editors of the books 
were in collusion with the kitchen-ware people, so many demands do they 
create. And this is all outside the queer condiments and unprocurable 
garnishings with which no house is provided, that are necessary for the 
success of a slight supper. 

The rules for everything are absurdly complicated; and the old 
housekeepers all know this and smile at the books. 

Housekeepers differ as to the propriety of breaking in new maids 
with a host of new things. Those who buy new dusters and new glass 
towels the moment the old ones show signs of wear, have found that 
signs of wear will not be guarded against with any degree of caution, 
and that they will buy twice as often as their more prudent sisters who 
make their maid understand there will be no more when those are gone 
unless a certain amount of wear has been got out of them. 

The kitchen should contain a sufficient number of utensils in good 
order, but they need not be of the latest pattern. Many respectable per- 
sons have lived and brought up families, and had hot plates, too, with- 
out a modern dish-warmer. There are cooks who can make oatmeal 
porridge without a fashionable double-kettle, just as there are many who 
freeze ices without a regulation ‘‘freezer.’’ And so, although it is com- 
fortable and makes it easy to provide every facility for saving labor to 
one’s domestics, it is not indispensable to do so; the money saved may 
be applied where it is more vitally needed. And the exercise of a little 
ingenuity will not hurt the cook. A helpless housemaid, too, who brings 
her mistress a pile of table napkins, frayed and full of holes at the 
edges, with despair in her eye, may be the better for knowing that a lit- 
tle elimination of ragged edges and a few hours of hemming, will obvi- 
ate the immediate replenishing of stock, which may be inconvenient at 
the moment. There are many things servants can learn which will be 
of use to them when they set up their own housekeeping and leave yours, 
if they do not seem salutary to them at the time. 
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Division of labor when there are only two domestics in a house can- 
not be made absolute, as in larger establishments. There is one rule 
which can be made infallible, and that is that one maid must do the 
other’s work when one is ‘‘out’’ or unable to do it. There are persons 


who wait on the door themselves when the cook is preparing dinner, and 
the housemaid out on an errand or dressing, but in a earefully regulated 
house the housemaid need not be sent on an errand until the cook is 
in order to take her place at the door; and it is a shiftless household 
indeed that waits until dinner-time to have its errands done. On the 
other hand, the housemaid must do such cooking as the cook cannot be 
on hand to do. Those ladies who give their cooks afternoons and even- 
ing holidays at regular intervals would do well to arrange that only such 
dishes as can be heated up or served cold, or such as require the simplest 
attention, should be left for a maid who has to attend the door, serve 
tea, arrange the table, and wait upon it, to do. 

There are some countries, like England and all its dependencies, in 
which it is by mutual agreement understood, or perhaps beaten into the 
weaker race by the stronger, that every position has its own duties, and 
that they are not, except in extraordinary cases, interchangeable. It would 


be well if we had more of that spirit in this country. But here the per- 
son who is hired, by a purely business process, to perform certain offices, 
rather rejoices to see the person who has hired her performing it 
herself. That this is contrary to the spirit of fairness does not enter 


the minds of either party to the contract apparently; and perhaps if the 
one suffering from the infringement does not quarrel with it, the other, 
who profits, can hardly be expected to do so. 

If this seems a little one-sided, and too much on the part of the mis- 
tress, is because, frankly conceding one’s sympathies to be on the side 
of the oppressed, and believing the oppressed to be in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the housekeepers, it seems about time that their cause 
should be seriously espoused, that they should be allowed some rights in 
their own houses, and some verdict in the disposition of their own affairs. 
And if it is borne in mind that it is not of the more than well-to-do of 
whom one is now treating, but of the great average American 


household, whose domestic affairs require but little overbalancing indeed 
(on the wrong side) to be upset altogether, it may be allowed, looking 
carefully about, that the great average American household is very much 
at the mercy of its paid employers. And this is manifestly a wrong state 
of affairs. 


Cooks should be treated very kindly. There is no question about that. 
Their very vocation inspires anger, hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. Standing as they do, hours a day over a raging fire, with tremen- 
dous responsibility—the prospect of blame if they fail, and perhaps not 
praise if they sueceed—predisposes them to attacks of irritation. Cooling 
off suddenly at open windows makes them liable to neuralgia, another 
irritant; and too tired to enjoy themselves when they have finished their 
day’s work, it is not to be wondered at if they become unambitious 
socially and slack in their personal appearance. Then, too, the cook, 
when rewards and tips are going around, is not ‘‘on deck,’’ as it were, 
to receive them. The departing visitor thanks sweetly and fees substan- 
tially the smiling handmaid who brought her her breakfast in bed, but 
never gives a thought to the patient cook who prepared said delicious 
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meal. The cook has the hardest domestic fate. Even at Christmas, she 
usually has a calico dress or a shopping bag given her—with the first of 
which she is overstocked from former Christmases, and the latter of 
which she never has a chance to use. 

The cook’s duties begin early in the morning. She may have a six 
o’clock breakfast for one of the men of the family who leaves at half- 
past six for his office. She is up then, and committed forthe day. Her 
kitchen has been put in perfect order the night before—that is a thing 
the most untidy of cooks find indispensable to comfort—but it is upset 
again now. From this time on it is a case of using and washing utensils. 
The housemaid should air and make up the cook’s bedroom, if they 
room together. The breakfast table dishes are not washed in the 
kitchen. The cook begins at ten (say) to make preparations for lunch- 
eon, when she is not making bread or cake or ‘‘putting up’’ a few pre- 
serves. She may wash and iron, in which case the housemaid must help 
her with the cooking. In many houses the second maid does it all, but 
this argues neglect of the rest of the work, and it is not a good arrange- 
ment. The cook is, in most cases, given the sweeping and general care 
of the dining-room. A day, usually Friday, is set apart for the thor- 
ough cleaning of this room, and it is the cook who has it todo. But 
strict division of labor is, as has been said, hard without two to divide 
it, and an infallible rule can hardly be made. There might be guests on 
Friday, and much extra cooking. 

The housemaid must also rise betimes, for it is she who has the table to 
‘‘set’’—some people say ‘‘lay’’, which seems a curious range of terms— 
for the six o’clock breakfast. Her work also is constant now; there is 
a bedroom to air at once, the sitting-rooms of the family to air and dust 
and put in order. Breakfasts follow, sometimes irregularly; but 
between these are bedrooms to ‘‘open out’’ and make ready for the gen- 
eral bed-making, when the dishes are washed. The housemaid, with all 
this to do, may be excused for wearing a print gown if it is neat, 
through the hardest part of the housework. She will have bedrooms to 
sweep thoroughly on Wednesday, perhaps, and drawing-rooms and halls 
and stairways on Fridays and Saturdays. But by luncheon she should 
be dressed in her black stuff gown with her white collar and cuffs, and 
should never forget her cap. Afternoons, after luncheon, is disposed 
of entirely, the waitress may take her sewing, and with the exception of 
answering bells, has a comparative rest. She should do the family 
mending, which will busy her two afternoons perhaps, and an industri- 
ous maid will find plenty of things to busy herself about. There is 
always extra silver to rub up. The general silver-cleaning day might be 
Thursday conveniently, and usually is. 

With a disposition to accommodate each other (and the head of the 
house), and a system enforced, it is plain to see that two servants can 
easily care for a moderate sized family of average social ambitions. 
Where more servants are kept there must be a stricter division, for more 
rigid decorum is expected. A lady who has studied the subject inti- 
mately and reduced it to a science has obliged your correspondent with 
a schedule of her own household routine, having three servants. And 
this, together with general hints on a more extended establishment, and 
possibly others, left out to-day, on the smaller and more popular size of 
household, will form the subject of next month’s talk about housekeep- 
ing. 
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or @ precious piece of embroidery should not be a lure and a snare 

for the unwary, but unfortunately it often proves so. Many a fine 
piece of stuff is made a very eyesore by being twisted or draped some- 
where where it is not needed and where its presence is an unwarrantable 
intrusion. The habit seems an almost incurable one. The trouble began 
about ten or twelve years ago, when our household decorators first began 
to break away from the stiff and ugly formality of the black walnut 
period. What were called ‘‘throws’’ hung from the corner of every pic- 
ture, were knotted carelessly about chair backs, draped over mantel- 
pieces, curtain poles and door casings. In the beginning these ‘‘throws’’ 
were generally simple bits of bright silk, but later they came to be 
trimmed with lace, and even painted with the luxuriant floral growth 
which is the delight of the amateur brush artist. The fashion prob- 
ably began with some woman who had visited a studio and liked the 
extremely careless and haphazard style which is quite permissible in such 
aplace. An artist always needs a supply of stuffs of various sorts which 
can be used to drape models, ete., and so he keeps them thrown rather 
«arelessly about, or nailed to his walls. But an ordinary drawing-room 
has no right to the eecentricities of an artist’s workroom. 

If you have a good piece of stuff, try to find some good and legitimate 
use for it. When you have thus disposed of all the pieces you possess, 
it is better not to buy more unless you see where they may be used. 
Portiéres, window curtains, chair seats and backs, covers for cushions, 
pillows and couches—these furnish the proper ways for using stuffs. Of 
course, when one pgssesses enough of a material to cover the walls of a 
room this offers a fine opportunity for its display, but the problem most 
often presents itself in the shape of a small piece ora scarf. Sometimes 
the dining or luncheon table, the top of a dressing table or a chest of 
drawers offers a suitable solution. One hears often nowadays that ‘‘table 
spreads are no longer used.’’ This is not strictly true, or if it is it 
should not be. It is true that people of taste do not cover a table of 
good design with a cover which falls so nearly to the floor as to conceal 
the table’s good looks. But if one wishes to save the top of the table from 
damage, there is no possible objection to a piece of silk, embroidery or 
brocade lying flat upon the top; for however beautiful the bare wood may 
be, it is sometimes impracticable to leave it exposed. But people of taste 
do not place a draping of silk at one extreme corner, precariously keep- 
ing its hold by means of a book or vase placed upon it. 

This same principle holds good everywhere. No drapery should ever 
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appear to be supported by some weight placed on it, the removal of 
which would precipitate the whole flimsy structure to the floor. 

It is unfortunate that the possessors of rich fabrics and embroideries 
cannot exercise something like the artistic restraint of the Japanese, who 
would keep their treasures safely stored away, and bring them out one 
by one to be the delight of a day or a week. 

There is one further possibility of using stuffs. If your piece is in 
itself really worth displaying, there is some excuse for frankly hanging 
it flat against the wall as one would a picture. But it is a very difficult 
thing to do well, for the color of the wall and the surrounding objects 
must be considered, and the grouping of pictures and all other wall 
decorations with a view to balance and symmetry. If a piece of fabric 
of any kind is worthy of a place on one’s walls, it is worthy of ample 
space and a good position. A messy, splotched effect on the wall of a 
room is very unpleasant, and the bright colors of cloth or embroideries 
make them stand out very prominently. 


T is possible to spend an almost unlimited amount of money on china 
for one’s dinner table, and there is no luxury which is on the whole 
less ostentatious and which is more tempting t8 the lover of beauti- 

ful things. Expensive china is, generally speaking, the best china; this 
must be admitted by the most optimistic advocates of economy. But 
with care and taste, it is quite possible to use extremely inexpensive 
ware and yet lay your dinner table so irreproachably that there could be 
no hesitation about asking the most fastidious china collector to sit 
down at it. j 

Of course, there are various ways of accomplishing this, and individ- 
ual taste and the patience to look for good things persistently and in 
out-of-the-way places will find china of many different kinds. But if 
any general rule is to be laid down for the guidance of those who do not 
like to trust too much to their own ideas, it would be ‘‘Buy blue-and- 
white ware.’’ It is astonishing what good color and designs are to be 
had in the various wares on the market. Cobalt blue is the oldest and 
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easiest color for use in underglaze decoration, and it is impossible to get 
in any cheap ware another color which will be so clear, so rich and so 
strong as this old-fashioned blue. Then the combination of blue with 
white is absolutely irreproachable, while if the manufacturer tries other 
combinations in cheap wares the result is often commonplace and even 
ugly. Again, the fact that blue and white has been used in the past 
more than any other combination makes it possible for the modern 
designer to rely largely upon the traditions of the potter’s craft; many 
of the regular patterns on sale in the shops are only copies of what 









































were used a century or so ago. Of course, old patterns are not neces- 
sarily better than new ones, but it is generally safer to trust to what has 








been approved by several generations, and there is a certain undoubted 
air of distinction which clings to anything somewhat quaint and old 
which can never be found in purely modern work. 






































There are many kinds of blue and white which one may buy. The 
quaint and delightful old willow pattern, with its Chinese landscape, 
bridges and pagodas and its pair of love-birds flying across the sky, is 
always to be had in the cheapest kind of earthenware. But it is so little 
thought of that it must be looked for outside the regular first-class shops. 
When in Europe we buy peasant china, but it rarely occurs to any one 
to examine the very cheapest wares for sale in our own country. 

In the regular shops there is, however, extremely good blue-and- 














white ware to be had of a somewhat better quality, and at very reason- 
able prices. Three kinds are reproduced here, which may be had in any 
shop in the country. They are all admirable in color and design, and if 
these do not suit individual taste there are various other kinds. 

The simplest, and in many ways the best plan for the economically 
minded is to have all one’s tableware of blue and white. It will then 
be beyond ecavil, and quite unpretentious. But if this seems too monot- 
onous, even with different patterns in blue, other wares must be used as 
well. But in any case, the service of each course should be of one kind 
of dishes. There is nothing which looks so splotchy and so inelegant as 
a table covered with five or six kinds of dishes, even though each kind 
may be elegant and beautiful in itself. 


















































RS. EARLE’S article in the last issue has brought many inquiries 
N as to the possibility of having a ‘‘garnish’’ of pewter, as it was 
quaintly called in Colonial days. They make it now in Connec- 
ticut, and one may buy pewter platters in many shops, and all dealers 
can procure them. 
Extremely good candlesticks, drinking cups and mugs and vases of 
pewter are made in Germany, and are to be found in the larger shops 
here under the name of ‘‘Kaiserzinn.’’ 





















~ROM a German prize competition come some interesting examples 
fk of lamps. They are not particularly expensive, nor are they so 
different from the types affected by our manufacturers as to be 
beyond their reach. The designs are noteworthy because some account 
is taken of the shade or globe and the necessity of some adequate sup- 
port for it. Most lamps are constructed as if the only thing to be held 
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up were the reservoir for oil. That is naturally the main weight, but 
there is a glaring inconsistency in leaving the shade to be held up by a 
flimsy, tottering and cheap contrivance of gilt wire, while the reservoir 
and its support are made of some costly material elaborately decorated. 
The present examples are not wholly successful. There is a trace of 
awkwardness in the design, and the arms which reach up to the shade 
are perhaps heavier than they need be. But the fundamental idea is a 
good and logical one, and it is only strange that our designers have never 
before attempted anything of the sort. 
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Will you kindly give in THE House BEAUTIFUL a good color scheme for furnish- 
ing the following rooms, the woodwork in hall and parlor being highly polished red 
birch, sitting-room mahogany, and dining-room natural finish oak? The hall is on one 
side, parlor and sitting-room leading out of it, dining-room back of hall, and sitting- 
room running width of house. The hall and dining-room are large, and large, old- 
fashioned high folding-doors (or rolling, rather) throughout. Round bay-window in 
parlor. M. E. R. 


A good strong yellow or saffron would meet agreeably the colors of the other 
rooms, which are likely to show, as they are divided by wide and high openings. It is 
suggested that the parlor and sitting-room be colored alike, in a soft, deep green. The 
dining-room we should prefer in a green also, a bluer or colder green than that used in 
the other rooms. If, however, it is thought monotonous to use so much green, a rich 
red may be well used here, or a gobelin blue is often very pleasing with natural oak. 





1 enclose a rough sketch of our sitting-room and hall, which are as one room all 
summer. This fall I want to refurnish in part, repaint and paper or plaster. The 
carpet will have to be the same. It is éeru and brown ingrain, more écru than brown. 
The sideboard will have to stay in the room. It is a large, old-fashioned mahogany, 
with three doors below, three drawers above, and a movable looking-glass above. The 
stove is a tall coal, fancy base-heater. The dining table is an oak, which serves as a 
reading table in the summer. I have a small mahogany escritoire, which sits in the 
hall during the summer. The rest of the furniture can be changed. I would like to 
know coloring for the wall, especially as the sitting-room part has only one wiudow on 
the north and this makes the room a dark one. The hall makes all the light for sum- 
mer, as the front doors are always open. The narrow windows on either side of the 
front doors are plain glass. The stairway is solid walnut. a. 3. @. 


The plan submitted to us seems a hardly possible one; there appears to be no 
light in the hall except through the two narrow windows (presumably the usual vesti- 
bule ones) and through the doors opening into other rooms. It would seem to us very 
necessary to improve this defect first, and above all things would it be practical to 
put glass in the upper panels of the front door?—plain glass with little shades and swiss 
curtains; the shades would be needed at night, but through the day might be kept 
drawn to the very top, we should think. A very pretty device would be to have lattice 
work panels of wood, stained or painted like the general woodwork and fitted in over 
the glass on the inside. First there is a narrow molding goes around the square of 
the panel, to which the grill may be hinged so as to open when necessary to clean the 
glass. The grill should be made of one-half inch (this must vary according to the size 
of the panel) square bars, forming diamonds as large as may be. It will look better, 
give more light and be less expensive. This treatment is not necessary, of course, to 
comfort, or even to good taste, but will add much charm to your hall. Plain yellow 
cartridge paper or painted tapestry burlap would be the best for this room, with a 
lighter ceiling of the same yellow. Do not be afraid to select a strong shade; it will 
absorb very little more light, and give tone and strength to an otherwise cheerless 
room. We should prefer paper for the hall, but plaster colored the same yellow would 
not be bad. For the sitting-room we should very much like a paper such as we have 
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seen,of deep cream and ma ny color, in a rather large conventional design. We 
think it is not very expensi' nd it would lighten up your room nicely. If at all 
‘ feasible we would earnestly rest that you put glass in the upper part of the door 
which opens on the porch. M it as nearly like the window as possible. The ceil- 
ing of this room should bs p eream. You are most fortunate to possess such a 
: 





fine old sideboard, and we 
ings. The “‘tall coal, fancy 





yu to make it the theme of all your future furnish- 


,eater’’ we deplore, and wish it were practicable 





































































































for you to dispose of it and n its place a ‘‘Franklin stove,’’ with the pretty open 
grate. These stoves are to cked up through the East, and are really a good sub- 
stitute for an open fireplac« ey are uow manufactured by some one or two enter- 
prising firms. If you intend ng new pieces of furniture, let us urge that you wait 
until you can have those wor f your sideboard; for instance, buy your chairs one 
season, a table another, and n. Gradually you will own good and substantial fur- 
niture, furniture that you wil t tire of nor wish to change with every turn of fash- 
ion. We would suggest yo ting new mahogany chairs and having a square of 
mahogany colored velour, th 0 a yard quality, over your oak table. Get the square, 
and when you ean afford it g« order of old gilt galloon or old-fashioned gimp, and 
edge it with. Through the if not too much trouble, the table might be pushed 
up, making a smaller squar e, but even though it is left long the cover will hide 
the oak and look well, but ease of a long table the cover must be long, too. A 
couple of black fur rugs wi very much to this room. Do not get leather-covered 
chairs; rush-bottomed one erviceable and have more character. 


I enclose sketch of liv mm of cottage, and would appreciate your advice in 
































furnishing. Would like the room look cozy and substantial, and not at all 

fussy. Table and cases are heavy pieces. Will use some good pottery on mantel. 

How shall I drape windows low shall I color ceiling (sand finish)? Walls are sand 

j finish, dark green. How sl [ stain floor, which at present is natural Oregon pine 

untreated. Doors and casing re flat grain redwood. Looks well as it is. Would 
it look well to stain it black v soda? Would red Mexican blankets be in place? 





W. A. D. M. 












The extremely well dra n submitted to us makes the work of suggestion an 




















easy one. It would seem to be more of a bachelor’s than a family room, and should 
therefore be kept simple and strong in treatment. If the ‘‘untreated flat grain red- 
wood’’ is preferred in the w vork, there can be no objection; it will grow more and 





more beautiful with age, but the present a stain making it to correspond with the 









































































































































‘‘brown Flemish oak’’ of the \iture would bring the general tone of the room more 
together. We should like i ned better. 

For the ceiling a light |] in red, and for the floor a dark Indian red would pre- 
pare a fitting background fo Mexican blankets’’ which would be quite in place. 
The ‘‘good pottery,’’ if la nd decorative, will add a bit of acceptable distraction 
from the otherwise heavy « ng. A piece or two of good copper or brass would be 
excellent 

For the easements in this study room with so much strong color and heavy fur- 
nishing, nothing could be } r than a sprigged muslin, two straight pieces, simply 
hemmed, hanging down o1 r side of each window, with a short valance across 
the top, clear across, allowil curtains to come from under it; they should reach to 
the window sill only. It be a great addition if a wide shelf were placed quite 
across this double window two or three or more potted plants were kept on it. 
The shelf need not be erov with plants, but leave room for a book or two to lie 
readv at hand for a mom: leisure. If this plan is not desired, a small table 
placed between the window one large plant and a magazine or book would be 
very good and useful. Col ible chairs on either side of the fireplace placed at 
right angles with it and f each other is an admirable arrangement. Another 
lowish chair, put sideway ront of a bookease, always looks ready to use and 
oftentimes attracts one to t book from the shelves that otherwise would be neg- 
lected 

Have chairs drawn u}] ut the table just in place to sit down, without any 
troublesome rearrangement amp should be placed on the table, so that the light 
may be agreeable for an ev¢ hour of pleasure or study. 

Just these trifles mak« oom attractive and livable, far more so than the amount 
of money expended on ri ven beautiful furniture and ornaments badly placed. 
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I am the possessor of a hopelessly old-time house, and wishing to modernize and 
improve my library I write to you for instruction and advice. As the accompanying 
rough sketch will show, the room is in the rear of the back building, approached by a 
long narrow hallway, which is a perfect eye-sore to us. My idea at first was to move 
the partition wall between the sewing-room and bathroom about four feet, which will 
leave a sufficiently large bathroom; then remove the partition between library and 
adjoining room, taking enough space to make a large linen closet or trunk room, say 
about six feet; but the chimney runs up right between the rooms. What can I do 
about that? The kitchen and dining-room are immediately below, using the same 
chimney, a latrobe stove in the dining-room heating the library. Is the case hope- 
less? Could a chimney be built in the corner? What would be the probable expense? 
‘The house is in the middle of a row, and the outlook from the rear windows is not very 
interesting, principally our own and our neighbors’ back yards, coal sheds, ete. Can 
you give me any suggestions as to color scheme, ete. We have the usual library fur- 
niture, large table, leather chairs, lounge, bookcases. How would an alcove or arch- 
way, with the small room do, if the chimney could not be re- 
moved, though the space is not over four feet, I think. 

Ez. E. T. 





The accompanying ‘sketch is quite clear, and your own 
ideas regarding the proposed change admirable. If the wall 
is removed from between the library and sewing room, the two 
arches on either side of the chimney will admit much light 
into the aleove or inner room; the new wall should allow the aie. 
east window opening on the wall to come on the aleove side. ee} 
This will give you a fine large library. If the arches look 
high and narrow a pole may be placed across the top, with- 
out grills, and one strip of stuff hung from the pole to the 
floor on one side of the archway only, preferably on the outer 
sides; two hangings in each arch might fill up the passageway 
and make them still narrower. It would seem much less > 
expensive, almost necessary, to allow the chimney to remain “tony 
as st is, and we see no reason why it should not. The open- m Phe... 
ing on the inner side might be closed, or vice versa. Two oe 
open fires would not be advisable, but one should be made — 
usable and used if possible, Nothing makes up for an open miperoen Fi 


fire. Wood on the hearth has almost a moral foree in its Y 4 
attractiveness. Next best, an open grate of coal, kept clean ‘[}] acm steers 
and bright, will serve you well in making your house cheerful 


and livable. If pillars could substitute the wall between the 
hall and the end of the sewing room, it would shorten the hall and look airy and 
light as on entering. 

If the outlook from the ‘“‘rear windows’’ is not good, curtains of the better quality 
of art muslin would be gay and pretty hung from top to window sill, and allowed as 
much as possible to be drawn together. For the coloring we would suggest a strong 
yellow for the hall. Indian red for the library and aleove. These should be, by all 
means, papered alike. The ceiling of the library may be lighter red, this would be 
the better we think, or a deep cream; that of the hall a lighter shade of yellow. 





Sewing Room 
eeu 


|. ~Peepored new wath..-~----- 

















I am anxious to paper the walls of my bedroom. Kindly suggest suitable paper, 
and if possible send samples. Ceilings are low and the room very large, with six 
windows. The style is old Colonial, and there are two fireplaces. L. R. 


With such a large bedroom a great variety of treatment is admissible. A good 
blue and white (Morris design preferable) with cream white ceiling would be one 
desirable way; a strong green wall with large rose-design on ceiling another, the 
green of the walls matching that of the rose-leaves. A molding should bring the two 
together by being painted green and white. 


Some time ago I subscribed for THE House BEAUTIFUL, and I have found it very 
helpful indeed. I should like very much to take advantage of your offer to answer 
questions promptly by mail. We have a suite of rooms in a hotel which is to be 
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completely refurnished and 
large room and alcove? The 
The expense must be moderat 
are bad, the colors should be 


oak, but as it has to be gone 


earrying out the color effect i1 
It has a brown, mottled tiling 


high, reaches to within thr 
piece of grill work. The 
altogether as high as the ar 
greater seclusion; still it 
three inches of the ten-f 
way. The floors are so 
havethem so. I think thi 
bay are nineteen inches fror 


If desired, have the we 
green figured paper 
mahogany trimming. The 
down by having the ce f 
the wall; the picture molding 
harmonize with wall-paper 
spent, as nothing gives bett« 
eolor of the ceiling should be 
opening off the “‘large roon 
and flowered ceiling brought 
moldings as before. The 
be a seat around the whol 
or better, maple seat stain¢ 
tapered at bottom, would 
between each window, wou 
cushions have become tiré 
alcove can be made attra 
ways. A pretty one woul 
placed flush with molding 
fastened across the toy 
a larger brass rod, upon wl 
grill to sill; these are sim] 
through the top hem to allow 
be made of smooth lath 
stained mahogany color. T: 
attractive aleove. One or ty 
have no seat, shelves acz 
a book or work basket wo 
be hung so asto be drawn 
when the hot sun is shinir 
match those in the windows 
ing. The mantel may possi 
Try to have open fire or on¢ 
will do much for the firepla¢ 
sticks on the mantel, and | 
money spent in bad orname 
would be admirable. If 
bit of plain green velou1 
done with the irredeemabl 
‘*Venus de Milo,’’ ‘‘Victor} 
vanni of Bologna—would ad 
Oriental rug of gay coloring 
between the rooms in the b1 


rich 


sash 


lecorated. 
cove I should like to make a library and music-room. 


plain green, the lighter shade of the paper. 


urtains to be drawn to or apart at will. 


liator. 
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Will you kinlly give me a scheme for the 


nd, as itis so near down-town, where the dust and dirt 
as not easily to show the soil. The woodwork is light 
er, | thought a stain could be used. I had thought of 
d, or perhaps green. The mantel is in a bad position. 
nd the whole thing is quite ugly. The archway is very 
nehes of the ceiling, and is filled in with an inferior 


way is high, and has a homely transom over it, and is 


y. I would not like to remove the door, as it gives us 
be done. The windows are high, reaching to within 
iling, sv the rooms are all light, except the little hall- 
at they cannot be left bare, much as I would like to 
I ean tell you, unless it is that the windows in the 
floor, and those in the other rooms are thirty. 
MRS. A. G. C. 


rk done in mahogany with a care to keep it dark and 


shades of one color, would be very good with the 


ing being high for size of room, it should be brought 
per come to the line of the archway, three inches on 
ight be placed here and colored two shades of green to 
picked out with a little gilt. This will be money well 
nish and tone than washed-over picture moldings; the 
The room 
suld be very pretty done in plain lighter green walls, 
een or eighteen inches down and divided with colored 
across the aleove should be taken down. There may 
ove, which would be very good in this place—a pine, 


to mateh woodwork, with stout legs of wood a little 


demand a mattress cushion, and two cushions, one 
preferable to many, as window seats filled with 
by abuse. If, however, the seat is expensive, the 
without it. The windows may be treated in several 
to have grills across each upper sash half-way down, 
ind have red silk sash curtains across the whole top 
d bottom on a rod; across the bottom of the grill have 
should hang green silk curtains straight down from 
hemmed top and bottom, the large rod running easily 
The grills may 
iso as to form largish diamond-shaped openings, and 
ing your windows in this fashion secures a bright and 
arge plants in green pots would be charming, or if you 
the window sill with two or three small plants and 
look livable and give life and color. The shades may 
behind or on the outside of the red silk sash curtain 
The transom over the door should have a grill made to 
ean button or hook in and be easily removed for clean- 
be helped by sawing off useless and cheap scroll work. 
id ready or use; brass andirons of some plain design 
a pair of the old-fashioned, large-sized brass candle- 
else beside, would be restful and far better than much 
these candlesticks are not over two dollars a pair, and 
le have radiator colored the green of the wall; and a 
d with a gilt galloon, thrown over it, is the best to be 
Upon this a good classical piece of plaster—the 


f the Louvre, or the old favorite, ‘‘Mereury,’’ after Gio- 


uch to the room. Plain green carpets, with one good 


the aleove, a black fur before the fireplace, and another 
| doorway would be quite enough to begin with. 
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Gems from the Far East. 














RIENTAL RICHNESS in hang- 
ings and drapings, in art ware and 
bric-a-brac, are increasing in popu- 
larity with the advance of civiliza- 

tion and the increasing demand 
for luxury. We have endeavored 
to keep pace with the demand by 
carrying a large assortment of 
the most desirable fabrics and 
articles, suitable for the interior 
embellishment of a home, club or 
church. 


We are thoroughly equipped 
to undertake the whole task of 
interior decorating though we are 
equally ready to give you our best 
advice on a window seat or corner. 

No task is too large for our ability, and none too small for our con- 
scientious attention. 

Your attention is also called to our stock of high class decorative 
wares and fabrics that awaits your choosing on our fourth floor. 

Just now we are offering: 


Kus Kus Fans, for decoration, 25¢ each. 

Painted Palm Fans, from 40c up to $4.00. 

India Saddle Bags, for covers, etc., $7.50 to $18.00, 

Kis Kelims, $25.00 to $75.00. 

Pearl Inlaid India Stools-—very rich and bargains every one of 
them, at $6.75 to $12.75. 

Venetian Lamps, an interesting assortment, various sizes, rich 
and decorative, $1.25 to $20.00. 

Benares and Moradabad Ware, that rich and attractive hammered 
brass effect, in vases, candlesticks, etc., etc., 35c to $20.00 each. 








Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 


State & Washington Sts., Chicago 
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ART AND ITS INFLUENCE 


T WAS a natural condition 

7 | which made art understood 

z by the people of Greece, 

nd it was the cultivation of this condi- 
n, by the encouragement of the best 
oductions, which has made it possible 
us of today to linger over remains of 
me of the wonderful works of antiquity, 
nd learn from them the best laws gov- 
ning all art, whether it be that of 
ilpture, poetry, architecture or music. 
Chief among instances of the perpe- 
tuity cf this greatness is the winged 
tory, cr Nike, at The Tobey Furni- 


ire Company's Household Art Rooms. 





(his remarkable piece of statuary has been 
scribed as ‘‘like that of a half bent bow, 


tHe NIKE or saMoturace, Criving the figure upwards with an impulse 
AT THE TOBEY FURNITURE = 
COMPANY'S HOUSEHOLI 


=o which needs: no help from wings, and, 
despite its colossal proportions, seems torise like smoke into the air 
without external.aid.” The original of this figure is considerably above 
life size, and dates at about the end of the fourth century, B. C. 
When discovered, in1863, it was in many fragments, but has been 
so intelligently put together that the copies now on sale by the 
company, and which are a mathematical reduction to a height of 
about thirty-six inches, serve as an inspiration to all who gaze upon 
them. Headless, arml footless, it retains such grandeur of 


outline that the possibilities of the completed image are posi- 


tive and clear. It stood originally on a pedestal representing 


a ship’s prow, and is shown with outspread wings as if about 
to take flight, or in the act of poise, while borne through 
the air on its swift keeled ship. It was no doubt raised to 
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commemorate a naval victory. Classic authors think the 
Goddess held to her lips a trumpet with the right hand, 
while in the left she carried a support to be u-ed in the 
erection of a trophy. The ship upon which she stands is 
supposed to be in motion, as her garments appear spreading 
to the breeze, 

Two of the statues of Athena on the Acropolis were known 
as the Athena Nikephoros, or the Athena of victory, and 
the Athena Polias, or the Athena of the city. The discov- 
ered Nike of Samothrace is now at the Louvre, standing on 
its original pedestal, the principal parts of which were found, 
according to Professor Tarbell, in 1875. 

The people of Chicago and the vast adjacent country are 
potentially lovers of art, and to help foster and develop this 
taste for the beautiful the best art should be selected for 
household adornment, the best furniture should be selected 
for household uses, and the best artists engaged for 
household decoration. This cultivation of conditions, by en- 
couragement of the best productions, as in the Hellenistic 
period, is vigorously pushed forward by The Tobey [urniture 
Company in the instance of its fourth floor’s collection of inter- 
esting art objects, its hand-made furniture and i:s_ original 
and finished work in house decoration ; that the best may be 
found at home and appreciated, instead of seeking for it in 
foreign cities. The great poet, Goethe, said: ‘‘See to the 


beautiful: the useful will look after itself.” 








The Tobey Furniture Company 


WABASH AVE. AND WASHINGTON ST. 
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ESSRS. Ul. & J. Sloane beg to announce 
the addition to their establishment of new 


Departments for 


Special Design Furniture 
Wall Papers 


and 


Interior Decorations 


enabling them to accept orders for the entire furnish- 
ing and decorating of residences, hotels, clubs, etc., 
thus keeping the interior in perfect harmony. 

In the Furniture Department are to be seen many 
specimens of the best French and English periods 
in finely carved selected woods. These sample 
pieces can be purchased or duplicates made to order. 

The stock of imported and domestic Wall Papers 
comprises the latest designs and colorings, suitable 
for high class decorations. 

A staff of artists competent to undertake decora- 
tions in any period will submit designs and color 
schemes upon application. 

This house carries the largest assortment of Rugs 


(Antique and Modern) to be found in America, in 
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prices ranging from the inexpensive to the most 
costly. Rugs in any size and shape of special de- 
sign and coloring made to order in 


English and Scotch 
Axminster 


French Savonnerte 
Berlin 
Turkish and India 


Also the choicest production of foreign and domes- 
tic looms in breadth goods, embracing Wiltons, Brus- 
sels, Velvets and the various grades of Axminsters. 

In the Upholstery Department are Gobelin and 
Savonnerie Tapestries of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
and Velours, Silks and Damasks of every period; Lace 
Curtains, both machine and hand made, at all prices. 

Correspondence invited. Persons building will 


find it to their advantage to have plans and estimates 


submitted for entire interior furnishing and decorating. 


WU. 61. Sloan 


Broadway & 19th St. 
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MRS. EDITH W. 
SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall | 
CH 








ld Bldg. 


Furniture and Fabric: 





Painting and Papering 





Interior Woodwork 





Pottery and Metal Work 





Simple work as well as elaborate 


Estimates and desig rnished 


ALICE E. NEALE 


I101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WasHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 








Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 






Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
















1216 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


SPIERLING 
& LINDEN 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
AND FURNISHERS 


TELEPHONE SOUTH 94 





Pottery and Metal Work 


IDA J.BURGESS 


j 849 
Marshall 
Field 
Building 





Chicago 






DEN 


Mural Decorations...... 
Furnishings for the House 


Estimates for Painting 
Papering and Furnishings 


Special Designs in Jewelry 
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MITCHEL & HALBACH, WH ITE 
...Anterior Decorators.... ENAMEL 








4 TRADE MARK ) 








Interior Decorations, Art Glass, +--+ FOR.... 
Draperies and Portieres, 
High Grade Furniture furnished COLO NIAL FINISH 
from special designs. 
264 MICHIGAN AVE., is unequalled in beauty 
CHICAGO, ILL. whether in Ivory Finish, 


THE CLIPPING Seat ag 
Lustre. : 
BUREAU ixsrrrorso: 
INSTITUTION 

We read and clip from all city dailies, country week- 
lies, literary, art, music, scientific and trade publications, 
American and English. All received in our reading-room 
direct from the publishers and read for our many patrons. 


All the iatest Literature on any subject selected to order. 
Personal Comments, Book Reviews, material for Scrap- 


Books, Novels, etc, Write f booklet, Largest and 1 7 
most phewracn ‘Clipping hone in the wr - Chicago Varnish Co. 


The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, Eatantiahes 2065 
56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Chicago New York Boston 





Correspondence Solicited 








THE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


which appear from time to time n 


The House Beautiful 


are printed from 


MOST OF OUR NEW GUESTS 


are sent to us by old ones. 
It keeps the atmosphere of 


= THE PENNOYER 


THE 
“homelike,” and distinguishes it from any 
Phone ILLINOIS 346-350 other sanitarium. Send for partial list of our 


Harrison Dearborn 
8 


499 ENGRAVING ~ae patrons. You may know some of them, anc 
they can tell you what kind of a place it is 


COMPANY List and illustrated booklet sent for the asking 


CHICAGO, ILL. THE PENNOYER, Box 26, Kenosha, Wis. 
Fifty miles from Chicago via C. & N..W. R’y. 


HALF-TONE PLATES 
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Picturesque Country Cottages 


to harmonize with nature and fit into the landscape, 
should be stained with the soft, rich tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The “glare” of paint is not in tune with nature. 
Our Stains look better, wear better and are 50 per 
cent cheaper than paint. 


Stained wood samples and color studies sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole [ifr., 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. . 
Ce Tr : Summer Residence of Rudolph H. Kissel, Esq. 
Ager all Central Points. i issel. 


signed by Mrs. Kisse 


| Cabot’s Sheating ** Quilt” 
| —warms the whole family. 





ANTIQUE Every example of the Antique 


in this collection is 

FURNITURE i020" 
fully selected. 

Mr. VISCONTI personally directs the restoration of Antiques 


Inlaying. Curios Suitable for Wedding Gifts 


Entrusted tohim, Unequalled facilities. Correspondence solicited. 


CABINET MAKER F, YWISCONTI vruotsterer 


2209 Michigan Avenue te CHICAGO 




















O properly decorate walls and 
ceilings it requires taste. Our 
reputation is established for 
keeping in stock the finest.and 
most beautiful wall papers; 
but we can also supply many 
cheap and medium priced 

papers, which are still in the best taste. It will 
cost nothing to investigate or to write for samples, 
and you will be surprised to find what beautiful 
designs can be obtained at prices below what you 
have paid for papers of inferior quality and styles. 
W. P. Nztson Company, 193 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Don’t be old fashioned 


and use Bright Finish tile— 
when you can just as well have 


“Tiffany” Dull Finish 


Ask your tile dealer for sam- 
ples. If he hasn’t them hé 
can get them by writing to 


Tiffany Enameled Brick Co. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, lil. 


Write for Booklet. 


FAITH © 


Fert1x MoscHELes 


COPYRIGHT, M. O'BRIEN & SON 


A Platinotype, size 14x17 inches, framed in 
Flemish or Ebony. Price, $8.00. 


M. O'BRIEN & SON 


208 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 














WEDDING arp 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 
IN ART 


WE carry the newest things 

in Imported Photographs, 
Original Water Colors and 
Platinotypes : : : We make a 
speciality of elegant frames in 
Flemish Oaks and Gold : : : Send 
us the amount you wish to pay 
and we will advice you of a 
dozen subjects framed within 
your figures. 


RUSSELL PICTURE FRAME Co. 
40 East Madison Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wholesale Retail 





Thayer &§ Chandler 


146 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dealers in Artists Supplies 


Telephone Main-2782 





Artistic Framing Done to Order 
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** Your Majestic Combination Coal and G ange ts the best cooking apparatus | have ever seen or used, and the only Gas 


Water Heater Ll know of worthy the name.” EE DICK, Chicago. (See ‘Cost Saving.” 

™ Best Range ““" Best Cook 
Good cooks are useless without the best 

stove. They know the ease, readiness and 

perfection of gas cooking and stay where 


cooking is easy. Intelligent housekeepers know 
this, too. 


THE GREATEST ECONOMY of time, fuel, repairs and 
kitchen space is secured by using a 


MAJESTI COAL OR WOOD 


AND GAS 


COMBINATION RANG 


All malleable iron and steel, lasts a lifetime, requir alf 
the fuel, and heats more water than any other. M sit 
twice economy for the new housekeeper to buy, or to re- 
place an old range. Don’t buy old-fashioned ranges 
without gas combination; gas will soon be used y- 
where 

Majestic Combination Coal and Gas Ranges cost a little 
more than coal alone, but give double cooking fa t 
You can cook on both sides at once, and heat water on 
either side for the entire house 


(OurOther Ranges: 


combined, are the best of their kind for their price 

book ** COST SAVING ”’ tells the Majestic Combinati on 
saving over two stoves separately, our own, or 
other make, Sent free. Send us your dealer's n 
land the name of stove you use. 


‘MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 2017 MORGAN ST., ST. LOUIS. 











F & IVIVE 


$5.00 


Cameras 
Lead Everywhere 


Taking Pictures 4x4 


No expensive and perplex- 
ing mechanism to get out 
of order. Simplicity the 
secret of the low price, 
beautiful results and popu- 
larity. 

24 Backed Glass Plates 
or 72 Backed Cut Films 
Without reloading. 

No extra cost for holders. 


4x5 $10.00 Vives 

With Focusing Magazine 
which no other hand cameras have 

Latest Amateur Marvel, 

he Vive 
Stereoscopic Camera 
With ae 
For only $12 
Takes 100 single pictures, 
or 50 stereoscopic. 
Newest thing out, the 

Vive Multiplex Exposer 
for making more than one expo- 
sure of the same object on any one 
plate or film, FREE with each 
VIVE CAMERA, or to any pre- 
vious purchaser. Send for our 
“Art Catalogue and Vive Camera 
Brochure,"" FREE, and gsc for 
sample photo, on embossed 
mount, if desired. 


VIVE CAMERACO. 


CHICAGO, 151'% La Salle St. 











SNAP SHOTTAKEN WITH THE $5.00 VIVE 


NEW YORK, 62114 Broadway. 








DnwowrD eit | 
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* 
A MODEST DUTCH DINING ROOM. 


One Dollar 


OUR HOMES, AND HOW 10 
FURNISH THEM ARTISTICALLY 


By a Practical Furniture Designer and House Fur- 
nisher. A new work on ARTISTIC FURNI giving a 
great amount of valuable information to those who 
are about to furnish new homes, Refurnish Old Ones, 
or make changes of any kind. 

The book will not only give vou suggestions and 
advice, but will be a POSITIVE SAVING OF MONE to you 
in the purchase of FURNISHINGS, as I have arranged to 
secure wholesale prices for purchasers. 

Heretofore only the wealthy have been able to se- 
cure the assistance of the EXPERIENCED HOUSE FUR- 

R, but here it is within the reach of all. Letters 
of special advice will be furnished purchasers free, 
and if the book is not found to be well worth ONE 

it can be returned. 


CLARENCE R. HILLS, rertiivce rss 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





OR Elegant Wedding Invitations 

and Announcements; also fine 
Correspondence Stationery, Crests, 
Monograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and Illuminating, 
send for samples to 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


140 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Before Building Send For 


JOHNSTON’S 


1898 Edition. 150 Designs. In Three Vol- 
umes, $2.00, or $1.00 each. Book 9x12. Vol. I, 
$600 to $2500. Vol. II, $2500 to $5000, Vol. III, 
$5000 and over. Descriptive folder free. 

W. K. JOHNSTON, arcuirect 


430 and 440 Calumet Building CHICAGO 














===27 
To California and Back 


176 Pp., 176 illustra- 
tions. 5 cts. 

The Moki Snake Dance 
60 pp., 64 illustrations 
3 cts. 

Grand Canon of Colorado 
River, 32 pp., 15 illus- 
trations. 2 cts. 

New Mexico Health Re- 
sorts, 80 pp., 31 illus- 
trations. 2 cts. 


— 


Arizona Health Resorts, 
72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Las Vegas Hot Springs 
and icinity, 48 pp., 


39 illustrations 2 cts. 


Mailed free 
for postage named. 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 
the attractions of your own land. 


Cc. A. HIGGANS, 
A.G.P.A.,A.T. & S.F. R’y. 
1364 Great Northern Bidg. 


CHICAGO. 
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Skylight “Star” Ventilator 
ss 1 > 





vy 


Light and Ventilation 





The Combination “Star” Ven- 
tilator supplies ventilation and light 
simultaneously where economy of space 
is necessary. 

It is the only Ventilator of its class and 
is pronounced by prominent authorities 
a valuable improvement. 

Explanatory circulars free, 


MERCHANT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO 


A> lala» a> lala lavlavlavlanlarlnlatdrlarlrlatdlatatitlixtvltdstartestes 
ODL DOD DOD OD OD OD OD DOD OD DOP POS SGI VY 


DA Art tr ttt tte tr tr trxtrdotetontintototdrtdstentotatidldtitdrtdtilrtlatrlerte>latertaytartate>trterta 
a a a a hh 

DA A bb hh he ho ter bh he be her te he be hater diy tes lets ldlslinldslalrrloterteslatlarla>lalartaylarlaylayle>tarl> 
- - 2 se hn hb bbb bid 
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TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 





(yemorut WINDOWS OF TIFFANY 


Ig BIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS IS MADE 
FAVRILE GLASS 


INTO EVERY OBJECT THAT GLASS 
(yemorta MOSAICS OF TIFFANY 


GLOBES, SHADES, LOVING CUPS, 
Pyemorat TABLETS IN BRASS, 


BRONZE AND MOSAIC PERFUME BOTTLES, ETC., ETC. 


WYWEMORIAL ALTARS. AND FONTS ~ © . 
—— IN MARBLE, STONE AND MOSAIC 
[pjomestic FURNISHINGS AND DEC- 


Piiyonuments OF ALL KINDS FOR 
= OUT-OF-DOOR MEMORIALS ORATIONS OF ALL KINDS. 








333-341 Fourth AVENUE, NEW YORK 
SCREENS 


Fire Places, 
Doors, Etc. 
ee) 


T a recent exhibition of the The 
Arts and Crafts Club of Chi- 
cago, Mr, Hazenplug’s Exhibit 

of decorated fire and door screens, sofa 
pillows, etc., etc., received the highest 
honors, Mr. Hazenplug has recentiy 
designed a number of fire and door 
screens, which can only be had from 
him, as they are not on sale in the 
shops. These screens are exclusive 
in design and vary in size from singie 
screens to double and triple fold. 

Intending purchasers will be fur- 
nished with photographs, and special 
designs will be executed to order. 

The screens vary in price from 
$5.00 to $30.00 

Book plates designed by Mr. 
Hazenplug. 





' 


> 


FRANK HAZENPLUG, 


1045 North Clark Street, 
SINGLE SCREEN FOR FIREPLACE, DESIGNED BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 
SENT PREPAID, $5.0 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chests of Sterling Silver 
Forks and Spoons 


either alone or in combination with 


Matched Cutlery 


and 


Serving Pieces 








The number of new designs which have 
been brought out this season, and the 
very moderate prices at which GoRHAM 
STERLING SILVER FORKS AND SPOONS 
can be purchased, make them of special 
interest to those who are looking for 


WEDDING GIFTS 


of unquestioned superiority. The patterns 
are all copyrighted, can be matched at any 
time, and are sold by the single dozen or in 
chests containing complete outfits of Knives, 
Forks, Spoons, and all the serving pieces. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Silversmiths 
BROADWAY AND igth STREET 
NEW YORK 








There ts safety and economy in buying the productions of 


the most important house in the trade; they may be tdentt- 

fied by the GORHAM érade-mark—-the lion, anchor, and © 4 A 
which is stamped upon each piece—and are to be had of 

the representative jewelers or at their own salesrooms. STERLING 
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Ruby Jeweled Els 





The World’s Standard 








Gco BOOROCORATES 


Quality 4 Flavor Unexcelled 
_ SOLD AT OUR STORES & BYGROCERS EVERYWHERE 


, y | ri ip} Ask for. Hee hrs -Take no other 
GRAND RAPIDS fon Co. Le Oe 


GRAND RAPIDS. MIC 


RPODERN: RTUEDILER ; 
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&. ®. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS — 




















